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An Experiment in Corporate Reunion. 


CORPORATE Reunion is for many reasons an attractive ideal, 
nor is it wonderful that it should be sedulously pursued by 
those who from the condition of their birth find themselves in 
communions separated from the Holy See, but have learnt to 
feel the scandal of religious divisions. It is well, however, to 
realize the obstacles which are sure to spring up in the path of 
any Reunion movement so soon as it passes from the academic 
stage, and enters on its inevitable conflict with the manceuvrings 
of interested politicians and the unreasoning conservatism of the 
masses. Nor can this realization be better acquired than by 
studying a concrete case such as is the history of the Reunion 
movement accomplished, to a large extent successfully, between 
the Holy See and the Ruthenian Church, during the closing 
years of the sixteenth and the opening years of the seventeenth 
century. Notwithstanding the valuable collection of documents 
in Theiner’s Vetera monumenta Polontae et Lithuaniae historiam 
zllustrantia, it has always been a difficulty in the way of tracing 
this history that the chief authorities for the facts were 
accessible only in Russian or Polish originals. But this 
difficulty is now partly removed by the recent publication of 
Dr. Paul Jedzink’s translation into German of Bishop Likowski’s 
work on the Union of Brest,’ and it is on this book that we 
shall mainly rely in the brief outline we propose to give. 

The name Ruthenian is in modern times restricted to the 
race inhabiting the part of Galicia of which Lemberg is the 
capital. But as a term it is only a variant of Russian, and was 
originally used to designate the population of a territory which 
in a broad sense may be taken to comprise the South Western 
provinces of modern Russia, that is, White, Little, and Red 
Russia, together with the modern Austrian province of Galicia, 

1 Die Ruthenisch-Rimisch Kirchenvercinigung genannt Union von Brest. Von 
Edward Likowski, Weihbischof in Posen. Ubertragen von Pralat Dr. Paul Jedzink. 
Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder. 
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though more strictly it designated the southern half of this 
area. In other words this southern half was the territory of 
the Ruthenians proper, with the circumstances of whose return 
to Catholic communion we are now concerned; whilst the 
northern half, though then constituting the territory proper 
of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy, contained, as having been 
previously taken from the Ruthenians, a considerable infusion 
of members of that race. In the days of St. Wladimir the Great 
this Ruthenia in the broader sense formed the main portion of 
his dominions, and is therefore to be regarded as the original 
nucleus of the Russian Empire. Its population was converted 
to Christianity, in 988, by the example and influence of that 
prince, or, to be more accurate, by his orders, which brooked no 
resistance. After the death of St. Wladimir, his ample dominions 
were split up by division among his heirs into several petty 
sovereignties under the suzerainty of Kieff. The consequent 
loss of cohesion among these parts led eventually to the eastern 
provinces falling under the domination of the Tartars, and 
the Western or Ruthenian provinces being absorbed in the 
fourteenth century, partly by the Grand Duke of Lithuania, whose 
capital was at Wilna, but partly by the Kings of Poland. This 
meant that the whole of Ruthenia soon passed under the rule 
of Poland, for in 1386 the Grand Duke Wladislaus Jagellon of 
Lithuania married the only child of the reigning King of Poland, 
and, although the two territories continued politically distinct 
till the Treaty of Lublin (1569), from the date of this marriage 
the Kings of Poland were always Grand Dukes of Lithuania. 
In the beginning, however, of the sixteenth century the 
Russian Empire had been reconstituted under the Czars, who had 
by then taken Moscow as their new capital. About that time they 
recovered some Ruthenian provinces from the Lithuanians, and, 
though a century later they lost them again, the loss was only 
temporary. By the beginning of the seventeenth century, Russia 
had begun, under the Romanoff dynasty, that advance westwards 
which did not cease till she had united permanently to her 
Empire not only all and more than all her former possessions 
in Ruthenia, but, by the several partitions of Poland, a century 
or so ago, had annexed also the most considerable portion of 
that kingdom. 

It was by missionaries from Constantinople that the 
Ruthenians were converted in the days of Wladimir the Great, 
and accordingly they received the Greek rites in use at 
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Constantinople, translated, however, into the Slavonic tongue ; 
they passed likewise under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. As in 988 the Church of Constantinople was 
still united with Rome (for it was not till 1054 that Michael 
Cerularius inaugurated the great Eastern schism), the Ruthenians 
were originally in Catholic communion, nor do they appear 
even after 1054 to have withdrawn in any formal way from their 
allegiance to the Holy See. But, being dependent on an 
Eastern Patriarchate, they had never had much direct intercourse 
with Rome, from which they were separated by an immense 
distance ; and so, as they continued to receive the confirmation 
of their Metropolitans of Kieff from Constantinople, they 
became, as time ran on, imperceptibly involved in its schism, 
as well as in the few dogmatic errors which had been elaborated 
to justify it. Nor was the condition of things materially 
altered when, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
Ruthenians came under Lithuanian and Polish rulers. The 
Grand Dukes of Lithuania were as yet pagans, and did not 
trouble themselves overmuch about the religious opinions of 
their new subjects ; and the Kings of Poland, being themselves 
of the Latin rite, were content with establishing a clergy of this 
rite in Galicia, where it worked side by side with the schismatic 
clergy, whose adherents it left undisturbed. In 1386, when the 
crowns of Poland and Lithuania were united under King 
Wladimir Jagellon, this King, having become a Catholic and 
received Baptism according to the Latin rite of his Polish wife, 
sought to put an end to the schism in his dominions; but 
his plan was that all should pass over to the same rite with 
himself, a plan which achieved a certain success with the nobles, 
but met with a stubborn passive resistance from the mass of 
the people. 

The time, however, was now approaching when the 
general movement for reunion between East and West was to 
achieve its temporary success at the Council of Florence. In 
this Council the Ruthenians were represented by their Metro- 
politan, Isidore, the well-known prelate who took so prominent 
a part in its proceedings, and was so largely instrumental in 
bringing about its happy termination. It was a special feature 
in the Act of Reunion of Florence that it recognized, as had 
never been done before, the folly of making the abandonment 
of those ancient rites an essential condition of reunion with the 
Holy See. It left the Orientals in the fullest enjoyment of 
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their rites, which after all were quite regular in themselves, 
having been derived from the Church of Constantinople, which 
had used them with the fullest sanction of the Holy See for 
ages previous to the schism under Michael Cerularius. In their 
own churches the Ruthenians were still to follow these rites, 
just as the Latin Catholics, who were their Polish neighbours, 
were to follow their Latin rites; but, if adherents of either 
rite found themselves in a place where only churches of the 
other rite were accessible, they were free to participate in these 
other rites for the time being. This most reasonable concession 
tended strongly to recommend the Union to the Ruthenian 
Churches, and Isidore received a warm welcome on his return 
thither from Florence. But he was ill-received and even 
imprisoned by the Czar Basil when he chivalrously ventured in 
the cause of the Union to visit him at Moscow, and when he 
escaped after a two years’ captivity, he found that the King of 
Poland had taken sides with the anti-Pope, Felix. Disheartened 
he went back to Rome, and there ended his days, leaving the 
prospects of the Union in Ruthenia for the time apparently 
lost. They revived, however, shortly after on the appointment 
of Abbot Gregory to the Metropolitan See of Kieff, and for some 
eighty years from then, if the conditions were not always 
regular, there was no decided renewal of schism. Then came 
the marriage of King Alexander of Poland with a daughter 
of the Czar, Ivan III. This Princess brought her schismatic 
priests with her, and used them as instruments for sowing 
schismatical ideas among the people. She also had influence 
enough gradually to fill the Lithuanian and Ruthenian Sees 
with Bishops of her own way of thinking. As, too, the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople were included in the Union at 
Florence, the subjection of the Ruthenians to their patriarchal 
jurisdiction had been left untouched. Thus on the return of 
the Patriarchs to schism it was difficult for the Ruthenians, 
apart from some formal act of refusal, not to become implicated ; 
and so it was brought about that, by the second half of the 
sixteenth century, the state of schism in those parts had become 
completely re-established. 

These are the antecedents to the history with which we are 
concerned, and it is necessary that we should bear them in mind. 
It is necessary also that we should have a distinct idea of the 
various factors of the social and religious situation at that 
time among the Ruthenians, now united governmentally to the 
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Polish Lithuanian kingdom, but racially distinct from the Polish 
and Lithuanian populations. Whilst the Ruthenians had their 
own Oriental rites and hierarchy, with its dependence on the 
schismatic patriarch at Constantinople, and whilst churches 
and congregations of this rite were also distributed through Lithu- 
ania, the Poles were Catholics of the Latin rite. Poles, moreover, 
had migrated into Ruthenia and Lithuania, and there was estab- 
lished for their use in those parts a system of Latin Churches 
under a Latin hierarchy—so that in Ruthenia and Lithuania 
there were the two hierarchies working side by side, one 
Latin and Catholic, the other Oriental and schismatic. The 
Ruthenians, too, were divided among themselves in their 
political sympathies, one portion being contented with the 
existing régime, and being well affected towards the Kings 
of Poland, the other portion looking rather to the Czar of 
Muscovy as to the ruler of Slavonic races more nearly akin to 
their own; and of course these political and religious forces 
acted and reacted on each other. It was the Czar’s interest to 
encourage the schism, not merely on religious grounds, but as 
tending to strengthen his hold on the populations which he 
regarded as his own by right of their past, and which he 
intended on the first opportunity to annex to his sovereignty. 
The political interest of the Polish sovereigns was to detach their 
subjects from such leanings towards Moscow, but it did not follow 
that they should wish to encourage their reunion with the Holy 
See. Although if voluntarily and enthusiastically undertaken 
by the Ruthenian people a reunion movement would have been 
highly welcome to the Polish Government, to press upon them a 
reunion for which they had no desire might tend, by creating a 
fresh grievance, to turn their thoughts all the more towards 
their kinsmen of Greater Russia. And it is this that the Kings 
of Poland previous to Sigismund III. seem to have feared. 
Accordingly, being political rather than religious in their 
predilections, they rendered no aid towards removing the 
scandal. And there were two more important factors in the 
situation which we must bear in mind if we wish to understand 
it. In the Lithuanian and Ruthenian provinces the power of 
the Crown was seriously limited by the immense power which 
was in the hands of the higher class of the nobility. These were 
few in number but were the possessors of enormous estates, 
and had acquired the control of appointments to the Ruthenian 
benefices, episcopal as well as others. As they usually bestowed 
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these benefices on their relations or adherents, any movement for 
reform which would eventually issue in reducing their patronage 
was bound to meet with their unscrupulous opposition. Add to 
this that in the earlier part of the sixteenth century the 
Protestant Reformation had gained many adherents among 
the Polish and Ruthenian nobles; indeed, according to the 
Jesuit Father Skarga, in the Palatinate of Novogrodek, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, out of six hundred families 
belonging to the Greek rite, all but sixteen or thereabouts had 
gone over to the ranks of Protestantism. 


We may now pass to the history of the movement which 
resulted in a Corporate Reunion of the two Churches at the 
Council of Brest in 1596. Notwithstanding the importance of 
this event in regard to its influence on Russian and Polish 
religious history, little attention had been paid to it by the 
historians till within the last forty years, and in the defect 
of exact knowledge the prevalent opinion among both 
Ruthenian and Russian writers was that it was from beginning 
to end a work of the Jesuits. “The religious fanaticism of the 
Jesuits and of Sigismund III., who was entirely dominated by 
them, brought the Union upon the Ruthenians and with it all 
the fatal results which~sprang from it.” What is meant is that 
the Union was not voluntarily embraced by the Ruthenians, but 
was forcibly imposed on them by the King at the bidding of 
the Jesuits; and this is the view expressed in the legend on 
the medal struck by the Czar, Nicholas I., to commemorate the 
occasion when the greater part of these Uniat Christians were 
dragonnaded back into schism—*“ separated in 1593 by hate, 
reunited in 1839 by love.” But during the last forty years 
historical research has been active in Russia, and a wealth of 
materials bearing on the question of the Ruthenian Church 
has been recovered. It is on the basis of these newly unearthed 
documents that Bishop Likowski is able confidently to dis- 
card this traditional theory, and give a more correct account 
of the motives of the Union of 1596, and the methods by which 
it was procured—an account in recommending which he is in 
agreement with the Russian (Orthodox) writer, Professor Lewicki. 
Bishop Likowski does not deny that the Jesuits had their part 
in the movement, and their influence on its course. They had 
been established during the previous reign of Stephen Bathory, 
in a college which he founded for them at Wilna, the capital of 
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Lithuania, and had since established other colleges elsewhere. 
As education was in the most miserable state among the 
Ruthenians, many of the schismatics sent their children to be 
educated in the Jesuit colleges, and in this way much prejudice 
against the Catholic Church was dispelled, though this good 
result was in some sense undone by the action of the Superiors 
of the college, who, when some of their pupils wished to forsake 
the schism, received them into the Latin rite. It was hard 
indeed to see how they could have done otherwise, as there 
were then no United Ruthenians of the Oriental rite to whom 
they could be sent. Still such a violation of the principle 
affirmed at Florence aroused intense indignation among the 
Ruthenian people, who viewed the converts as traitors and 
apostates ; and it was obvious that such transitions from rite 
to rite must form a serious obstacle in the way of reconciliation, 
and should be deprecated whenever they could be avoided. In 
insisting on this point, as in recommending the Union by his 
fervent preaching and writing, the Jesuit Father Peter Skarga 
of Wilna was especially prominent. In 1577, he published a 
work entitled: On the Unity of the Church under one Pastor and 
the abandonment of this Unity by the Greeks, which made a deep 
and wide impression, and must certainly be reckoned among 
the causes which contributed to make the project of Reunion 
practicable: and in this work he lays the strongest emphasis on 
the necessity and propriety of preserving rites so orthodox in 
their character, and so venerable for their age and origin. 

Several of his brethren followed Father Skarga in exposing 
the evils of schism, and exhorting the people to abandon it. 
But, according to Bishop Likowski, “they had no direct part, 
and very little indirect part, in the negotiations by which the 
Union of Brest was prepared, and had no part whatever in its 
accomplishment.” Rather, he considers that in a certain sense 
they hindered it, by forsaking the policy of Skarga and Possevin, 
and continuing, most unfortunately, to allow their pupils to join 
the Latin rite. 

Nor, according to Bishop Likowski, does the evidence now 
accessible lend any colour to the insinuation that Sigismund III. 
used force in procuring adhesion to the Reunion scheme. 

He was fervent in his Catholic belief, and was undoubtedly the 
friend, the promoter, and the defender of the Union, but the idea did 
not originate with him, nor did he try to force it upon the Ruthenian 
Bishops even when he had come to perceive its necessity; nor was 
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there any need for him to force it on them, as the first impulse towards 
it had come from themselves . . . it may be reasonably doubted 
whether there has been another government in Europe from that time 
to this which has granted so large a measure of freedom of action to 
its Bishops when occupied with a question of such importance for 
Church and State. 

Indeed, such pressure as the Polish Government did exercise 
was during the period when active opposition to the Union had 
developed, and then it was more in support of this opposition 
than in repression of it, as we shall see in due course. 

It was, as Bishop Likowski has just told us, the Ruthenian 
Bishops themselves, or at least some of their number, who 
first realized the necessity of Reunion, and first took active 
measures for carrying the scheme into effect ; and what aroused 
them to adopt this course was a profound sense of the miserable 
condition to which their Church was reduced, and of the 
impossibility of applying an effective remedy in any other way. 
As testifying to the state of the Ruthenian Church at the time, 
the book before us cites many contemporary authorities, mostly 
schismatic but some Catholic, all, however, agreeing absolutely 
in their accounts. The appointments to the Episcopate were 
practically in the hands of the Court or of the great nobles ; 
and the last thing these*patrons considered in their nominations 
was whether the candidates had the necessary qualifications of 
virtue and theological knowledge. In former times it had been 
the understanding that candidates for the Episcopate should 
be taken from the ranks of the monastic Orders, so that at least 
in the Episcopate the state of celibacy might be secured: but 
this rule was no longer observed. On the contrary it was rare 
if the choice fell upon members of the clergy, the usual course 
being for the patrons to appoint some court secretary or 
treasurer, some needy nobleman or personal friend, some old 
man who had worn out his strength, and sought only a position 
in which to spend his last days in affluent indolence. Nor 
was it unusual for these appointments to be given to the highest 
bidder, and a peculiarly flagrant scandal of this kind had 
disedified the country a few decades earlier than the time we 
are concerned with. Even before the See of Wladimir was 
vacant the succession to it had been purchased in the Royal 
Chancery by Johann Borzobohaty Krasienski, a nobleman 
impoverished by his spendthrift habits, and Theodosius 
Lazowski, Bishop of Chelm. The moment the vacancy 
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occurred the competitors rushed to the place, each wishing to 
be the first in possession. Krasienski arrived first, took posses- 
sion of the Episcopai castle, which he bestowed upon his son, 
gave over the administration of the diocese to some Jaymen, and 
proceeded to celebrate his victory. But his victory was of short 
duration. Presently Bishop Lazowski came upon him with an 
armed troop, and not without bloodshed turned him out of 
castle and see. Even the King was offended at this violence, 
but Lazowski held his place, and Krasienski had to be compen- 
sated with the Bishopric of Luzk. This scandal was no doubt 
of unusual gravity, still it differed from what was ordinary only 
in degree, and one may imagine what kind of life such hirelings 
led, and what was the character of their administration. Their 
own preoccupation was to enrich themselves and their families 
at the expense of the Church revenues, nor did they hesitate to 
alienate even the sacred vessels and the bells, or whatever could 
be sold to the Jews, and bring in money. They cared nothing 
for their ecclesiastical duties, and did nothing to maintain 
discipline among the clergy. How could they, indeed, when 
their own lives were so open to reproach? In distributing the 
benefices or conferring Orders they cared nothing about the 
qualifications of the candidates, but only about the fees or 
simoniacal gifts they could extort, nor did they make even the 
slightest provision for the education of those on whom their 
choice fell. Thus the clergy became the counterparts of the 
Bishops; they looked only to gain for themselves and their 
children ; their churches remained closed, the sacraments were 
not administered, their pulpits were dumb—indeed, it was 
suggested that preaching was a bad custom invented by the 
Latins. 

And as with the secular clergy so with the Religious Orders. 
As we have already had occasion to mention, the custom of 
the Oriental Church required that Bishops at least should be 
celibate, and hence that they should be taken from the ranks of 
the monks. But this custom, among the Ruthenians of the 
seventeenth century, had fallen into desuetude, or was observed 
only as a pure formality (the laymen appointed to sees having 
to reside in a monastery for a short time before their 
consecration, and to wear its habit). Nor did the disregard of 
the Church’s canons make much difference, as the superiors of 
the monasteries were usually appointed under the same conditions 
as the Bishops, and were equally disedifying and neglectful in 
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their administration. At times they would eject the monks 
altogether, and turn the monasteries into capacious residences for 
themselves, their wives, and children ; or, if the monks supposed 
to be their subjects, remained on in the monasteries, they practised 
no religious observance, they went about just as they pleased, and 
led scandalous lives—without their superiors making the slightest 
effort to check them. 

That a clergy of this sort was unspiritual, and often down- 
right immoral, in its mode of living, was only what was to be 
expected, and they were the more exposed to this deflection 
from the ideals of their sacred office because, like the Bishops 
themselves, they were densely ignorant not only of secular 
learning, but even of the elementary doctrines of their own 
Creed. With such pastors it is not wonderful that the people 
should be grossly ignorant of the faith they were supposed to 
profess, and that their religious observance should be reduced 
to the mere formalism of attendance at ceremonies the internal 
spirit of which they neither considered nor understood. It could 
not be expected that they should have respect for their pastors, 
and as a matter of fact they had an utter contempt for them. And 
if in a large section of them the effect of this contempt was 
purely negative, another large section was induced by it to look 
elsewhere for a more edffying form of religion, some seeking it 
in the Catholicism of the Latin rite, and some in the 
Protestantism which was being sedulously preached by the 
Protestant professors that had been introduced into the schools. 

Whilst, however, in their disgust at the condition of their 
own clergy, many were induced to turn their eyes towards other 
communions, there was a section of the people who were 
making efforts for a reformation from within. At the head of 
this section was Prince Constantine Ostrogski, of Ostrog, a 
magnate who, by reason of his immense wealth and vast 
possessions, held a unique position among the Ruthenians, and 
indeed among the subjects of the Polish Crown. His income 
was estimated at fifteen millions of Polish guldens, and his 
estates included the whole of Wolhynia, whilst he was patron 
of a thousand ecclesiastical benefices, including the Bishopric of 
Luzk-Ostrog. He was able, too, to gather round his standards an 
army of thirty thousand men. With so powerful a subject the 
Kings of Poland must deal in a conciliatory manner, and this 
the more so, as he had recently placed them under a deep debt 
of gratitude by his patriotic sacrifice of blood and money for 
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the preservation of Poland and its dominions from the attacks 
of the Czar Ivan the Terrible. Prince Constantine Ostrogski had 
also been a prime mover in negotiating the Treaty of Lublin, of 
1569, whereby the two kingdoms of Poland and Lithuania became 
not merely as they had been for some two centuries past, united 
in the person of their one sovereign, but likewise by a unity of 
government under one presiding senate. And this was another 
service rendered to the Polish sovereigns which they naturally 
appreciated, although it was largely due to the hopeless con- 
dition of the Lzberum Veto which this Treaty introduced that 
the Polish kingdom was eventually overwhelmed by internal 
divisions, and fell an easy prey to its envious neighbours. 
Prince Constantine Ostrogski had the defects of an autocrat, but 
he was the recognized Patron of the Ruthenian Church, whose 
influence in regard to it counted for more than that of the 
Metropolitan of Kieff, and he took seriously to heart its forlorn 
condition. 

At one time, he had hoped for a reunion with the Latin 
Church, and in 1583 told the Papal Legate to the Court 
of Stephen Bathory that he would willingly give his life could he 
thereby obtain such a consummation. But he was then thinking 
of a reunion which, as at Florence, would include the entire 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, and was by no means prepared 
for a policy which would involve the separation of Ruthenia 
from this Patriarchate. Accordingly his measures for the 
reformation of the Ruthenian Church were practically confined 
to the establishment of an Academy at Ostrog for the better 
education of clergy and laity, and, as unfortunately his own 
knowledge of the doctrines and history of his Church was 
most imperfect and erroneous, he brought into the country, 
as professors in this Academy, a class of men who were 
infected with Calvinistic opinions and used their opportu- 
nity mainly to sow heresies and excite animosities. The 
lead thus given by Ostrogski was followed by the con- 
fraternities of laymen which had originated a century and 
a half previously in Lemberg and Wilna, and about the time 
with which we are concerned had extended to the principal 
cities of Ruthenia and Lithuania. These confraternities, finding 
that the Bishops and clergy were so neglectful of their duties, 
had endeavoured to supply for the deficiency by restoring the 
fabric and decoration of the churches, and supplying the means 
for a becoming celebration of the Divine Offices. They likewise 
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imitated Ostrogski’s example in founding academies at Lemberg 
and Wilna, and also unfortunately in staffing them with professors 
of questionable orthodoxy. To the evil effects thence ensuing 
were added others consequent on the claim gradually made by 
these confraternities to rule the Bishops and clergy and 
interfere in their discharge of spiritual functions. For this 
invasion of the sanctuary by laymen led to frequent and bitter 
quarrels which caused further scandal, and undid the good 
which might otherwise have resulted from the well-intentioned, 
if misguided, activity of the confraternities. 

And to intensify the evils thus developed, came the visits of 
the Patriarch Joachim, of Antioch, in 1586, and of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Jeremias II., in 1589. It was the first time 
that any such high dignitaries of the Oriental Church had visited 
those northern regions, nor had the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
to whose jurisdiction they belonged for a long time past, taken 
any interest in their spiritual condition. But things were then 
in a sad way at Constantinople itself, where the Patriarchs were 
completely enslaved by the Sultans, who invariably gave the 
appointment to the highest bidder ; indeed, often kept two or 
three candidates running at the same time, displacing one and 
substituting another, and, again, perhaps restoring the first, 
according as one or anofher outbade his rival. It was thus 
necessary for the Patriarchs to be continually raising money to 
satisfy the voracity of their masters ; and it was for this purpose 
that the two patriarchal visitsof 1586 and 1589 were undertaken, 
the Patriarch of Antioch going merely as the delegate of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The Patriarch Joachim was made 
aware of the condition of the Ruthenian Church, and was 
solicited to take measures for its betterment, but the only use he 
made of his delegated power was to introduce another element 
of confusion by raising the Lemberg Confraternity to the dignity 
of a “Stauropigic”! Order, thereby exempting it from the 
jurisdiction of the local Bishops, to the great indignation of the 
latter. The Patriarch Jeremias II. went first to Moscow, where 
his presence had been solicited to establish a new patriarchate 
in that city. The Czar Feodor had asked for it, deeming that, 
as Constantinople had in ancient days been awarded a patriarchal 
see because it was the imperial city, his own capital had now 
established a similar title to the same glistinction. And the 


1 So-called, because as a mark of their exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, the 
Patriarchal Cross (aravpdés) was affixed (wfryvuus) to the doors of their churches. 
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Patriarch Jeremias was only too willing to accede to the 
demand, in the expectation that the Czar would reward him 
with a rich offering. It is necessary to mention this episode of 
the establishment of a Patriarchate at Moscow, for it had its 
part in the development of the Reunion movement. The Czar’s 
intention was to claim for the new Patriarchate a jurisdiction 
over the Ruthenian churches, which might thus be drawn into 
closer relationship with his own sovereignty ; and just for this 
same reason the Polish King and his famous Chancellor, 
Zamoyski, became the more inclined to promote the cause of 
a reunion of these Churches with the Holy See. After transact- 
ing this business at Moscow Jeremias II. came to Ruthenia and 
stayed there some months. He received many warnings that 
unless he could do something effectual towards the deposition 
of the more unworthy pastors, and the reformation of the rest, 
he must look forward to a considerable secession to the Latin 
rite, the clergy of which were already working in the country, 
and giving much more edification by their conduct and zeal. 
Thus constrained he deposed Onesiphor Dziewonka, the Metro- 
politan of Kieff, a prelate of scandalous life; and declared, 
without much sincerity, his intention to depose all similar 
ecclesiastics who, whilst living in bigamy or trigamy,' continued 
to exercise their sacred functions. But this was all he did 
which could in any way be considered for the advantage of the 
Ruthenian Church, although he took other steps which were 
most injurious to it. King Sigismund, at the suggestion of the 
Woiwode of Novgorod, had nominated Michael Rahosa, the 
Archimandrite of Minsk, to the vacant Metropolitan See. 
Rahosa was a man of blameless life but of weak character. 
He was afterwards induced to become one of the promoters of 
Reunion, and on this account Russian writers have inferred that 
King Sigismund in appointing him calculated that he would 
take this course. Bishop Likowski, on the authority of a 
modern Russian writer, Kojalowicz, judges that Rahosa was 
an anti-Unionist at this time. Still, it would appear that 
Jeremias II., though he consecrated him in deference to the King’s 
wishes, was suspicious of him, for he proceeded to undermine 
his Metropolitan authority by the very extraordinary measure 
of raising Cyril Terlecki, the Bishop of Luzk, to the dignity of 
Exarch. No such dignity had been previously known in 

1 That is, having married again once, or twice, after the death of their former 
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Ruthenia, but the effect of it was to give its holder jurisdiction 
over all the other Bishops, the Metropolitan included. Jeremias 
evidently hoped that he would thus secure in Terlecki, the most 
capable and energetic of the Ruthenian Bishops, an ally on the 
spot who would resist strenuously any endeavour to sever the 
connection with Constantinople ; we shall see, however, that he 
counted without his host. Another disastrous step taken by 
the Patriarch was to raise the Wilna Couifraternity to the same 
Stauropigic rank to which, in his name, the Patriarch Joachim 
had raised the Confraternity at Lemberg. After having thus 
sown seeds of dissension in every direction this unworthy 
prelate hastened back to Constantinople, where his three rivals 
were endangering his position by their growing influence with 
the Sultan. But he had contrived by his visit to give further 
spread and strength to the growing conviction among all classes 
of the Ruthenians that, if there were any source of hope for the 
recovery of their desolated Church, it must be sought elsewhere 
than at Constantinople. 


At the head of this article we have called attention to the 
complications to which a Corporate Reunion movement is liable 
through the intermingling of human with spiritual motives, and 
evil with pure intentions, in the agents who promote or impede 
it. It is a singular illustfation of this law that the person who 
took the first direct step leading up to the Union of Brest was 
Gideon Balaban, a prelate so conspicuous for his scandalous life 
that his name had become a by-word. As Bishop of Lemberg 
he had become involved in bitter strife with the Confraternity 
in that city which, as we have seen, the crafty Patriarch 
Jeremias had exempted from his episcopal jurisdiction, and even 
set over him as superior, with the express object of promoting 
such domestic conflicts. The Patriarch had threatened to 
depose him unless he submitted in all respects to the 
Stauropigic Confraternity, and Balaban’s counter-step was to 
renounce his jurisdiction, and work for the reconciliation of 
himself and his fellow-Bishops, together with their flocks, with 
the successors of St. Peter. Accordingly he began by confiden- 
tially consulting Demetrius Solikowski, the Latin Archbishop 
of Lemberg. Solikowski, very naturally and properly, recom- 
mended him to broach the matter in similar confidence to 
Cyril Terlecki, the Bishop of Luzk who, in virtue both of his 
force of character and his official position as Exarch, was, if he 
could be won over, the best fitted to lead the movement 
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Terlecki, having been so recently promoted by the Patriarch, 
must have felt a certain bias against the scheme of Balaban ; 
but he was a very different style of man from Balaban, and was 
capable of rising above mundane considerations, and looking to 
the spiritual good of the Ruthenian Church. Still, he did not 
at once accede to the proposals made to him, and perhaps 
would have been long in doing so had it not been for the 
exhortations and persuasions of two others who had great 
influence over him. Of these one was Bernard Maciejowski, 
the Latin Bishop of Luzk. “ Maciejowski,” says Bishop Likowski, 
“is conspicuous in the annals of the Catholic Church in Poland 
as a man full of the Spirit of God, a zealous pastor, and an 
ardent patriot.” He was on terms of intimacy with his fellow- 
townsman, Terlecki, and on the occasion of the Patriarch’s visit 
had sought to obtain an audience with the latter through 
Terlecki’s instrumentality. He had hoped to call his attention 
more effectually to the spiritual degradation of the Oriental 
Churches, and beseech him to take up again the good projects 
of his predecessors at Florence. The Patriarch had, however, 
avoided the interview, and since then Maciejowski had been 
solicitous with Terlecki that he should take independent 
action. The other personage whose influence told strongly 
with Terlecki was one who was destined eventually to take 
precedence of him as a leader in the movement. This was 
Adam Pociej, at the time the civil governor of Luzk. Pociej in 
his youth had been under Calvinist schoolmasters, and had been 
seduced by them into the adoption of their errors. He had 
returned, however, to the Church of his childhood, the Ruthenian 
schism, when he was about thirty. He was a good, earnest 
man, and if not well-versed at all events better versed than most 
of his co-religionists in the knowledge of their religion, and 
had learnt much of the principles of Catholicism through his 
intercourse as civil ruler with Bishop Maciejowski. He was 
also keenly sensible of the scandalous lives of the Ruthenian 
clergy, and the consequent forlorn condition of their flocks, as 
is made clear from his correspondence, some of which has been 
preserved, with Prince Ostrogski. Maciejowski had at length 
won over Pociej to see that the only remedy was in forsaking the 
jurisdiction of Constantinople and submitting to that of Rome, 
and the two! were now working together to gain over Terlecki. 


1 Bishop Likowski raises the question whether a third party may not have had a 
good deal to say in gaining over first Pociej and then Terlecki. This was the Jesuit 
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Terlecki being gained over to the good cause by these 
influences, an opportunity presented itself not long after for 
advancing its course a stage further. The Patriarch had 
prescribed that synods should be held year by year in some town 
conveniently situated ; and in the year 1590, the year after his 
departure, the Metropolitan Rahosa summoned such a synod to 
meet at Brest, on June 24th. In anticipation of this gathering, 
a preliminary meeting was held at Belz, at which four Bishops 
were present, namely, Terlecki of Luzk, Balaban of Lemberg, 
Pelezycki of Pinsk, and Zbirujski of Chelm. Pelczycki and 
Zbirujski were somewhat better men than Balaban, but their 
standard of episcopal life could not have been high, as each of 
them, in the teeth of Eastern canon law, had contracted second 
marriages, in which they were living at the time. Still they 
may have had good intentions in the course they were about to 
take ; and at least it was a pledge of their sincerity that they 
should wish for a reunion, one effect of which would necessarily 
be to separate them from their spouses. At all events, the 
four prelates named drew up and signed a document, in which 
they bound themselves by a common resolution to reject the 
Patriarch’s jurisdiction and pass over to the Pope’s. 

We desire [they say] to acknowledge as Pastor the Holy Father in 
the See of Rome, the sole~chief pastor and successor of St. Peter, to 
recognize him as our Head, and to be always subject and obedient to 
him. . . . We ask only that the ceremonies and institutions. of our 
Church . . . may remain as they have been from ancient times in our 
Oriental Church, and may not be changed by the Holy Father in Rome ; 
and also that our freedom may be secured to us by privilege from our 
gracious sovereign, to be later on confirmed in definite articles. 


Keeping their act secret, the four signataries then went on to 
Brest, where they met the Metropolitan Rahosa, and Chrebtovicz, 
Bishop of Wladimir, so that the whole Ruthenian hierarchy as 
it then existed was present, with the exception of the Archbishop 
of Polozk and the Bishop of Przemysl, whose absence was 
doubtless due to their advanced age. On the other hand, many 
laymen took part in the Synod, and among them Adam Pociej, 
the Governor, and many members of the Wilna and Lemberg 
Confraternities. The professed object of their meeting was to 
deliberate on and provide for the needs of their oppressed 


Father, Benedict Herbst, who resided in Maciejowski’s house. It is most probable 
that he had a part in these negotiations, but no particulars of what he may have said 


or done have come down to us. 
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Church, and the members drew up a decree to this effect, in 
which they render additional testimony to the scandalous 
condition of their clergy. This document is chiefly notable, 
however, for the: clause in which it refers to the “resolution 
which some of us Bishops composed and subscribed in this 
present year at Belz.” The resolution thus obscurely indicated 
can only be the resolution of the four Bishops, in which they 
expressed their intention to submit to the Holy See; and yet 
the Synod goes on to say that it “confirms this resolution of 
Belz, and recognizes it as in all respects valid.” This can only 
mean that the four Bishops who had met at Belz had com- 
municated their scheme privately to the Metropolitan and the 
Bishop of Przemysl and obtained their adhesion to it, but that 
they did not think it safe as yet to make it known publicly. 
The complete document issued by the Bishops at Brest, that 
is, both the part referring to the existing evils and the clauses 
about reunion, was entrusted to Terlecki to lay before the 
King. 

Terlecki, for reasons which can only be surmised, did not 
execute this charge till more than a year had intervened. When 
at last he did the King wrote back a congratulatory letter, dated 
March 18, 1592, in which he also promised to protect them 
against the Patriarch’s wrath and secure them in their present 
benefices should their purpose be accomplished. This, however, 
was all that was done in the matter till 1593, by which time 
Terlecki had gained a very earnest fellow-worker in Adam 
Pociej. 

The transference of this excellent layman to the ecclesiastical 
sphere was due to the influence of Prince Ostrogski. From the 
correspondence between this Prince and Pociej, from which 
Bishop Likowski quotes in one of his chapters, it is clear that 
at that time the Prince, sensible of the evil state of his native 
Church, was sincerely anxious for its reunion with the Holy See, 
though it is clear also that his own ideas fell much below even the 
Ruthenian standard of orthodoxy, that he did not realize all 
that such a reunion would involve, and that, in stipulating as an 
indispensable condition of reunion that the entire Eastern 
Church should join in it, he was demanding the impossible. 
Still he did sincerely desire it at the stage which we have now 
reached, and it was in the hope that Pociej might prove a capable 
instrument for its accomplishment that he used his influence 
with Pociej himself to enter the clerical state and accept, and 
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with King Sigismund to offer him, the Protothronic See of 
Wladimir, just then vacant by the death of Bishop Chrebtowicz. 

Although Adam Pociej, who now became known as 
Hypatius Pociej, was so well known to Terlecki from the part 
he had taken in inducing him (Terlecki) to take up the idea of a 
union, neither Terlecki nor the other Bishops who met at Brest, 
and who gave their sanction to the resolution framed at Brest, 
seem to have thought it prudent as yet to admit him into their 
secret. They continued, however, to develop their scheme, 
though, owing to various causes, it was not possible to hold 
the annual synod in 1593 or 1594. In the summer of 1594 
Terlecki met Balaban, Zbirujski, and Kopystenski (the Bishop 
of Przemysl) at Sokal, where they renewed the resolution of 
1590, and embodied it in another document, which they signed 
themselves, and for which Terlecki, by December, 1595, had 
obtained the further signatures of the Metropolitan Rahosa and of 
all the other Bishops of the Province ; Pociej alone, from whom 
it was kept secret, excepted. Pociej, moreover, was himself only 
a week or two later made acquainted by Terlecki with the whole 
negotiations, and, as might have been expected, entered 
cordially into the scheme, and was from that time onward in 
the front rank of its advocates. 

On the other hand, Ra@hosa began now to play that double part 
by which he so nearly succeeded in wrecking the movement 
altogether. He had agreed to the same declaration in favour of 
union as Terlecki and the others, both in 1590 and in 1594, and 
in both years had attested his consent by his signature. And 
yet, in January, 1595, he wrote to the Woiwode of Novgorod, 
Theodor Tyskiewicz, telling him of the secret negotiations that 
were going on, speaking of himself as one who had so far 
hesitated what course to take, and asking for the counsels of 
the Woiwode, against whose desires he did not wish to act. 

As the Woiwode did not answer him for four months, and 
then gave him only an equivocal reply, he was still hesitating, 
but on June 12, 1595, gave his signature once more to an 
important document to which we shall presently come. And 
yet in the September following we find him writing to Prince 
Ostrogski, earnestly deprecating the opinion held of him as of 
one who was prepared to sell his native Church to the Bishop 
of Rome. Other acts of similar duplicity must be laid to the 
charge of this unsatisfactory prelate, but enough has been said 
to illustrate his external attitude to the proceedings. If we 
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further ask what were his real feelings about reunion, the 
probability is, in Bishop Likowski’s judgment, that he was at 
heart in favour of it, for he was not a bad man, and was com- 
paratively free from the scandalous mode of living which 
disgraced so many of his brethren. But he was timid, and was 
anxious to avoid on the one hand the displeasure of King 
Sigismund and his Chancellor, and on the other that of the 
great magnates like Tyskiewicz and Ostrogski. It is, however, 
a curious illustration of the misconceptions hitherto prevalent 
as to the secret machinery by which the Union of Brest was 
wrought out, that Rahosa should have been assumed to be the 
prime mover in the whole affair, he in turn being a mere blind 
instrument in the hands of his Jesuit educators. 

Allusion has been made to the episcopal meeting at Brest, 
on June 10, 1595. On account of the tergiversations of Rahosa 
during the preceding six months, it was not possible to obtain 
the presence there of more than four Bishops; that is, of 
Rahosa himself, who had come reluctantly, of Terlecki, Pociej, 
Pelczycki,—to whom was added Jonas Hohol, the Archi- 
mandrite of Kobryn. Nevertheless the decisive step was taken 
at this meeting. The assembled prelates there drew up two 
addresses, one to Clement VIIL., the other to King Sigismund. 
In the first they declared that, as the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople would do nothing for the restoration of Church unity, 
they desired themselves, with the full assent of their sovereign, 
to return to the union which their ancestors had accepted from 
the Council of Florence; but they asked that they might be 
allowed to retain their ancient Oriental Liturgy and other rites ; 
and they were sending Hypatius Pociej and Cyril Terlecki, as 
their plenipotentiaries, to the Holy Father to accomplish the 
reunion in the name of their whole Episcopate, their clergy, 
and the souls entrusted by God to their care. In the address 
to the King they acquaint the King with what they had written 
to Clement VIII., and ask in addition for his protection in the 
due carrying out of the union, as well as the concession of 
certain political privileges which should equalize their Bishops 
with those of the Latin rite, and so make the union more 
acceptable to the country. In this meeting itself the prelates 
present affixed their own signatures to the addresses, and Pociej 
and Terlecki promptly obtained those of the others. The King, 
when the address was sent to him, at once accepted all these 
conditions, so far as lay within his own power, promising for 
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the rest to lay them before the Senate; and he warmly con- 
gratulated them on what they had done, and urged that the 
two deputies should make all possible haste in setting out on 
their journey to Rome, and when there in despatching a business 
of so much urgency. 

But just then a very serious difficulty arose, and made it 
doubtful whether this journey to Rome should not be delayed 
indefinitely. Prince Ostrogski had learnt what was being 
secretly transacted between the Bishops and the Court, and 
took it ill that he should have been left out of their counsels. 
It might, no doubt, have been more prudent to consult him, in 
view of his enormous power for good or evil, but, as we have 
seen, his ideas were somewhat heterodox, and he would have 
required that his own ideas should alone prevail. As it was, on 
learning how much he had been ignored, he became most 
indignant, and sought to avenge himself by wrecking the project 
of reunion altogether, although he had himself been so anxious 
for it a short time before. He declared that the Bishops were 
playing the part of Judas, and that the King must be adjudged 
guilty of breaking his coronation oath, unless before taking 
any further steps he summoned a new synod—at which there 
must be the fullest representation of the laity—and obtained 
its free consent to the fransaction. And when King Sigismund 
yielded reluctantly to this request, he set to work to convert 
the synod into an instrument for enforcing his views by violence. 
He played successfully by his bribes and threats upon the 
unscrupulous ambition of Bishops Balaban and Kopystenski, 
that he might be able to cite them as the loyal few among the 
Bishops, and he did not shrink from inviting the Calvinists to 
the synod to lend their aid in a resistance directed against 
Rome—promising them that he himself would attend the synod 
accompanied by an imposing escort of armed men, and that 
if that did not succeed in stopping the Romanizers, he would 
not shrink from stirring up an insurrection in the country. 
Under these circumstances King Sigismund became anxious, 
and caused his Minister, Zamoyski, several of the Senators, the 
Papal Nuncio, Pociej and Terlecki, to meet together and consult 
on the best thing to be done. Some were of opinion that it 
would be best to delay the departure of the plenipotentiaries 
until Ostrogski could be gained over to more rational views. 
But the two plenipotentiaries argued that, serious as were the 
difficulties in the way of their going to Rome at once, the 
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difficulties on the other side were more serious still ; that they 
could now count on the Bishops and a large section of the 
people, and on the majority of the clergy in their own dioceses ; 
and that they had reason to hope that an important section of 
the nobles were with them at heart, though it had not been 
possible, in view of the necessity of secrecy, to obtain from them 
any formal expression of approval; also that they had their 
own souls to consider and those of their people, and could not 
consent to a further continuance of the schism. 

By these and similar persuasions they won over the King 
and his Ministers, and induced them to run the risks which 
Ostrogski’s action threatened. Accordingly, they started on 
their journey, towards the end of September, 1595, and reached 
the Eternal City safely on November 25th. Clement VIII. 
had at one time been Nuncio at Cracow, and could understand 
the significance of the embassy which had come to him from 
those distant regions. He was intensely delighted and at once 
gave an audience and a warm welcome to the plenipotentiaries 
and their staff. He appointed some Cardinals to confer with 
them on the details of their commission, and on learning what 
these were, made no difficulty in accepting all the conditions 
asked for. He readily allowed them to retain the Slavonic 
tongue in their religious worship, and the Oriental rites they 
had inherited from the most ancient times. The one reser- 
vation which he made, and which the deputies freely accepted, 
was that nothing could be granted which involved dogmatic 
error; but, on being assured that in omitting the Fz/iogue from 
the Creed they had no intention to depart from the dogma 
of the Trinity as understood by the Latins, he made no attempt 
to insist on the insertion of this phrase. Moreover, on learning 
how King Sigismund had been requested to see that the Uniat 
Bishops had the same political rights as the Latin, he under- 
took to support the request by a special letter of exhortation 
to that Sovereign. All being thus satisfactorily arranged, 
on December 23rd the solemn act of reconciliation of the 
Ruthenian Church, as represented by its two deputies, was 
performed in the Vatican in the Hall of Constantine. In the 
presence of the Pope and his Court, the address drawn up by 
the Ruthenian Bishops at Brest, on July 12, 1595, and duly 
signed by them, was publicly read, after which one of the 
Cardinals pronounced a congratulatory speech, and then Pociej 
and Terlecki made their formal profession of faith in their 
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own name and that of their Church. The Pope then gave a 
personal expression of his joy. This finished the public 
ceremony, and it only remained for the Cardinal Penitentiary 
to absolve the deputies and their principals from the censures 
incurred by schism, and to publish, as was done on the self- 
same day, the Bull Magnus Dominus et mirabilis nimts, which 
announced to the whole world the glad tidings of the important 
reconciliation effected. 

Thus was accomplished this great Act of Corporate Reunion, 
so far as any formal act could accomplish it. But it is one 
thing for the representatives of a large population to undertake 
official engagements on its behalf, and quite another to induce 
them to stand unanimously and cordially by its terms; and 
the events precedent to the mission of Pociej and Terlecki, 
which have been narrated, must have caused them to look 
forward with much anxiety to the sequel of the solemn act 
that was in itself so consoling. What this sequel was must be 
told in another article. 














Lourdes: and Zola's “ Lourdes.” 
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THIRTEEN years ago a Little Sister of the Assumption wrote 
from the “ White Train,” that M. Zola was with them, making 
the pilgrimage to Lourdes. 

I wish he had asked that nun what rules conditioned her 
nursing of the poor. She would have told him that one rule 
forbids a Little Sister, under any circumstances, to sleep or take 
her meals in the homes where she nurses; that in cases that 
cannot be left, one Sister replaces another at regular intervals. 
Had he known this, an impossible episode, and several dis- 
tasteful suggestions that arise from it, would not have been 
written. And perhaps, observing the manner of that nun, Zola 
would have drawn his “ Sister Hyacinth” from that copy, and 
so have drawn her more accurately. 

Last August I travelled in the White Train, sharing in the 
work of nursing the sick pilgrims. The third-class carriages 
were turned into a hospital, to carry about three hundred 
patients. Five compartments represented a ward, under the 
care of a Lady-hospitaller and two Little Sisters, and each of 
these divisions was distinguished by a large white number on 
the door of the first compartment. As every “hospitalized” 
pilgrim must come to the station with the card, bearing his 
name and number, hung round his neck, the Jdrancardiers are 
able to bring each to his right place without delay or confusion. 

The “hospitalized” pilgrims are taken to and from Lourdes, 
lodged, fed, and nursed there, free of charge. The Lady- 
hospitallers and drancardiers are members of the “ Association 
of Our Lady of Salvation ;” often, too, members of the oldest 
families of France, who devote themselves to the service of the 
sick during the week’s pilgrimage. The Little Sisters of the 
Assumption undertake the nursing of the sick in the trains 
between Paris and Lourdes. 

For an hour or more before the train started I watched the 
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preparations. Several nuns had converted a luggage van into a 
dépense for food and all manner of nursing necessaries. Piles of 
mattresses and pillows lay on the platform, and draxcardiers 
fetched them as they were needed. Great covered cans of water 
with long-handled ladles they fetched too, one for each 
“ ward.” 

Lady-hospitallers stood near the doors of their own divisions 
welcoming the pilgrims as they came and showing them their 
places. Nuns arranged their hospital within, considering the 
necessities of each case as it arrived. All worked with method 
and despatch. Plainly every detail had been thought out 
beforehand, and the previous labour must have been tremendous. 

Place pour les malades! was heard perpetually, and the 
crowd made way for drancardiers, carrying the sick on litters or 
wheeling them in chairs. The scene was extraordinary. Priests 
in soutanes ; nuns in white aprons and sleeves, with the red cross 
of the hospitallers on the bib; drancardiers in the harness they 
attach to the litters; groups of cripples, blind, consumptives, 
paralyzed, deformed ; the red cross of the pilgrimage everywhere, 
large for the hospitallers, small for the rest of the eight hundred 
pilgrims ! 

At last all took their places, the doors were banged to, and 
we began to sing Ave Maris Stella as the train left the station. 
The heat was intense, though windows were open and green 
blinds drawn, and a smell of different sorts of food came from the 
packages hung on the hooks, or stowed away under the seats. 
The patients were tired and languid. One woman lay at full 
length on a mattress, only leaving room for Sister M and 
me to sit between her feet and the window. Others lay, reclined, 
or sat, according to their condition and the space that could be 
afforded them. 

The demeanour of the pilgrims was very matter-of-fact. 
They were patient, quiet, and unenthusiastic, talking little, 
and joining in the frequent prayers and hymns more or less 
languidly. This journey was a means to an end, and that 
end was the possibility of improvement, or even cure, at 
Lourdes. Too reasonable to murmur, they were too uncom- 
fortable to feel any fervour of devotion, and too simple to 
make any pretence. Irish pilgrims, in like circumstances, 
would have bubbled over with devotion; English would have 
made efforts to feel as enthusiastic as the occasion seemed 
to demand. But Sister M , who has frequently made the 
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pilgrimage in the White Train, declares that the pilgrims 
generally are quiet, patient, and unenthusiastic. Her experi- 
ence contrasts strangely with the complaints, excitement, and 
general conversations (so difficult in a rattling, noisy train) 
described by M. Zola. 

After a wearisome night we reached Poitiers in the early 
morning, and rested there for that day and the following night. 
The sick pilgrims went to Communion, and visited the shrine 
of Sainte-Radegonde, where cures sometimes take place. Then 
they rested in their beds. I dare not begin to describe that 
lovely old French town, where one seems to live in a dream of 
the past. Sister M and I sat in the great, quiet garden of 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, and the nuns told us that the 
next day they would be turned out of this convent, that had 
been theirs for about a hundred years. They have now been 
exiled, and this year the pilgrims do not rest at Poitiers, for lack 
of their hospitality. 

Another day and night in the train. Sometimes we 
stopped for an hour in the midst of the country, waiting 
for some train to pass, and every one who could got out and 
rambled about. Many who could not walk would be lifted 
out and placed in some shady spot; and lame, blind, or 
feeble would take a little stroll leaning on the arm of a 
hospitaller or nun. At every stop there was something to get, 
or to do, for the patients ; our special drancardier came to see 
what he could do or bring for us; priests looked in to say a 
word to the sick who could not be moved; and we visited the 
other divisions. Sometimes a pilgrim who seemed near dying 
would receive the last rites ; or another would ask for a priest 
and make her confession. In the next division to ours a woman 
seemed likely to die at any moment, and a lady, or a nun, sat 
by her constantly ; but there was no excitement and no horror 
amongst her fellow-passengers at the prospect of her death. All 
I saw and heard throughout the pilgrimage indicated that the 
faith that was strong enough to bring men and women to Lourdes, 
was also strong enough to make them think, speak, and act like 
reasonable Christians. 

The night was hot and stormy, and we caught glimpses of 
a land of vineyards by flashes of lightning. Suddenly, in the 
cloudy dawn, I saw a mountain stream rushing and foaming 
beside us; then the great, snow-peaked Pyrenees; a white 
church ; a glimmering of tapers ! 
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From end to end of the long train came the hymn to Our 
Lady of Lourdes, 
Ave, ave,ave, Maria. Ave, ave, ave, Maria. 
The few of us who were not French sang our own version in 
our own tongue. Louder and louder the chorus swelled in the 
one tongue of the one Church 


Ave, ave, ave, Maria. 


All this burden of human misery, brought so painfully and 
from so far, to this little mountain shrine to be laid at the feet 
of the pitiful Mother of God! All the trembling hope, the 
aching sorrow in the hearts of this multitude of men and 
women! A terror of pity for those who would be disappointed 
brought sudden tears into my eyes, and choked the words in 
my throat. And still the train rolled on, and the pilgrims sang 


Ave, ave, ave, Maria. 


An army of drancardiers awaited us on the platform, and 
took the sick away in wagonettes, carriages, litters, and chairs. 
All were eager to leave their packages, make themselves a little 
tidy—or let someone make them tidy—and go to Communion. 
That primary consideration is entirely left out in Zola’s 
description of the firstsmorning at Lourdes. 

Even in the crowded, busy little hotel where I stayed, the 
spirit of the pilgrimage—of recollection and of prayer—was over 
all. One little incident was typical of this. I was making tea 
over a spirit-lamp, on my return from Mass, in the bed-room that 
I shared with several others. A woman, who was spending the 
nights in prayer for the cure of her crippled daughter, came in, 
and we began to chat over the events of the pilgrimage, till 
an elderly woman who was the only other person in the room 
said gravely : 

“ Ne parlez pas tant?” 

“ Non: tl faut prier !” the other woman answered, cordially. 

That was the very spirit of the pilgrimage! We were all at 
Lourdes to pray for ourselves and for each other. Our duty 
was to help each other to make the most of every moment. 

Twice, late at night, I lost my way, and on each occasion 
the first person I asked turned back and came with me for some 
distance. From heroic service of the sick, to the simplest 
acts of courtesy at personal inconvenience, mutual charity was 
evident at Lourdes. All of us, thirty thousand pilgrims, were 
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like one great family, caring, praying for, and helping each 
other. It struck me frequently that if I were a pagan who had 
read the teaching of Christianity, all I heard and saw at Lourdes 
during the National Pilgrimage would seem the natural outcome 
of that teaching. 

Zola’s genius makes a living picture of every scene: it 
makes us realize torments of mind and body till we feel hurt 
and saddened. We are amazed at the minuteness of his 
observation, the subtlety of his sympathy, the exactness of 
his description. Yet a Catholic who should read Lourdes and 
then make the pilgrimage must be struck by the falseness of 
the whole impression left on his mind by the book. It is 
the untruthfulness of extracts without context, of a wrongly 
emphasized quotation, of a half-truth. Blinded by materialism, 
and tortured by keen sympathy, Zola saw, and copied faithfully, 
the extracts, without seeming to know that they were isolated 
from a context that changed their sense. He emphasizes the 
facts that, at Lourdes, people pray for longer life, and die 
praying—for healing, and are not healed. The true emphasis 
is on the recognized betterness of the grace given: a glimpse of 
life eternal making death welcome: a hint of a thought 
of God, making His Will welcome. Not only my single 
experience, but the testimony of those who have often made the 
National Pilgrimages, bear witness to this whole truth ; that the 
faith that takes people to Lourdes through all manner of pain 
and discomfort, is also the faith that cries fiat voluntas tua, 
and the faith that sends pilgrims back rejoicing, though the 
favour they went to ask for has not been granted them. A 
total imperviousness to all sense of the spiritual seems to be the 
cause of all those half-truths that give such a false impression 
of the whole in Zola’s Lourdes. 

The hospitals, both for men and women pilgrims, were very 
crowded. A surgeon, or hospitaller perhaps, was dressing a 
terrible wound as we passed through the men’s ward. In the 
women’s hospital there certainly were more lady volunteers 
than could be employed, and that made a little crowding and 
chatter near the door. The patients seemed remarkably well 
cared for, and nowhere did I see anything more distressing than 
may be seen in the wards of any general hospital. 

In a reserved space before the grotto there was always a 
crowd of sick. Some were lying down and some could sit up. 
A priest in a raised pulpit led continual devotions, and an 
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immense crowd outside the barrier joined in them with fervour. 
Here was the very shrine we had travelled to from so far; to 
pray with all our hearts for some special favour. And we did 
pray — priests, sick, and whole — with an intensity that was 
without restraint of human respect or conventionality. That 
prayer is not only for special intentions, but for the utmost 
good that may come of that pilgrimage, to all who take part in 
it, to France, to the whole world. Is it wonderful that such 
prayer is often accompanied by tears, by sobs, by the lifting-up 
of eyes and of arms towards the image of the Mother of 
Mercy ? 

Many hours I spent wedged in the crowd outside the barrier 
that reserves another space for the sick in front of the baths. 
There they wait their turn, on mattresses or litters, on chairs or 
benches. Srancardiers carry those who cannot walk, place them 
in the shade, and take them away as soon as they are bathed. 
One gentleman directs everything in the enclosed space with an 
authority that no one disputes. A nun or a gentleman stands 
at each entrance to the baths, seeing to the orderly coming and 
going of the pilgrims. Within are nuns and _ ladies, or 
brancardiers, who attend to the bathing. Here, as everywhere 
throughout the pilgrimage, was the order of a perfect organiza- 
tion. . 

Three priests stood amongst the sick, leading their prayers 
and ours. We saw them there before us, those suffering ones, 
waiting their turn to be bathed in the miraculous water. Who 
could pray half-heartedly or even calmly, seeing those poor 
pitiful brothers and sisters, whose healing might come of our 
prayers! What wonder that the priests called on us to kneel, 
kiss the ground, hold up our arms, and that the vast crowd 
obeyed gladly, though some who would could not, because they 
were so pent in the throng. Not in any hysterical frenzy, but 
with faith and urgency, we prayed and sang. Once, several 
times over, with arms upraised, we sang the one verse : 


Monstra te esse matrem, 
Sumat per te preces, 

Qui pro nobis natus, 
Tulit esse tuus. 


Suddenly I noticed two paralyzed men placed side by side 
in their wheeled-chairs with their faces towards me. They were 
holding up their poor wasted arms as high as they could lift 
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them, and they were all on one side and shaking. They were 
trying to sing too; their eyes were upraised and tears streamed 
down their cheeks. Presently they would be bathed; they 
might be cured. _Well might they pray: J/onstra te esse matrem. 
Looking at them my voice failed me. The pain of the world 
and the sense of God’s nearness seem to wring prayers and tears 


out of one’s very heart at Lourdes. 

At four o’clock the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
starts from the grotto, and passes between rows of sick pilgrims 
on either side, to the Church of the Rosary. A little Irish 
cripple had to be accompanied by some one to translate for her, 
and once that privilege was mine. Walking beside her chair, I 
took part in that terrible procession of the sick, who every 
afternoon are brought from all parts of Lourdes, to the Place 
du Rosaire, and the grotto. Place pour les malades, is heard 
continually, and all make way at once. The malades are 
the royalty of Lourdes. All done for them is done “as unto 
Him.” 

Between vast crowds on either side a broad space was 
reserved by a barrier of ropes or benches, guarded at every few 
yards by a dbrancardier. Within this space the sick were ranged 
in rows, on benches, chairs, and mattresses. Between the 
outermost mattresses on either side was the way the procession 
would come. 

We were waiting for Him, as the people waited for Him in 
the Holy Land long ago. A hush of expectancy fell on us. 
At last the loud singing of priests warned us of His coming. 
We saw the cross, the banners, the shining of golden vestments, 
the flare of candles, the magnificent canopy, coming very slowly 
towards us. A priest cried aloud as He came nearer: 

“Lord, make the lame walk.” 

Like thunder the great crowd called with one voice: 

“ Lord, make the lame walk.” 

Continually, as He drew near, His priest cried out to Him, 
and we echoed his prayer. The little Irish girl was crying in 
the intensity of her longing to be cured. 1 called in English, so 
that she might join in the petitions: 

“Lord, that I may receive my sight!” 

“ Lord, make the deaf hear!” 

“Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me whole.” 

We knew He could. We knew He was passing by. We 
had so much to say to Him, and the sense of His nearness was 
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like a foretaste of Heaven. With clasped hands and streaming 
tears the sick prayed to Him. The priest’s voice was shaken: 

“ Jesus, Son.of David, have mercy on us!” 

Opposite to us the splendid canopy halted, and out from 
under it came a little procession. No splendour and no ceremony 
must come between Him and the crowd who called to Him. 
Under a small canopy, attended by a few priests, He came 
amongst us. As of old the sick and sorrowful kissed the hem 
of His garment, so now they kissed the stem of the golden 
vessel that is the garment of His Sacramental Body. With 
hands outstretched, with utmost prayer and faith, the sick 
implored Him, and He gave Himself to the kissing of those 
quivering lips, stooping down to those who could not raise their 
heads. Close to us they came. The little Irish girl leant forward 
eagerly ; I prostrated myself. 

So He passed by. Five times during that procession there 
was a pause; a roar from thousands of voices; a movement 
of the crowd towards one point; a rush of dbrancardiers to 
surround, shoulder to shoulder, some malade who had risen 
from his mattress, walked, called, “I can see,” or “I can hear!” 
Then the procession went on again. 

Neither amongst the sick, nor in the vast crowd outside did 
I witness the “climax of ‘holy frenzy” or the “ sudden disorder ”’ 
pictured by Zola. Yet last August was in the Jubilee year, 
and the numbers and enthusiasm were remarkable. Emotion, 
urgency, even importunity there was; but subject to general 
order, and restrained by reverence. Of course there are always 
a certain number of mere onlookers, who stand to stare, from 
anything they can find to stand on; scramble and push towards 
any point of interest, and take pains to place themselves within 
the focus of the photographer. One day, on the fringe of the 
crowd, a French Protestant woman stood on a chair close to me, 
craning her neck to see the procession and the sick. At every 
cry of une miracle she ran to try to see it. She told me that 
she wanted to get the faith, and thought that a miracle would 
convince her. The behaviour of this woman, agape to see a 
miracle, and believe; and of the little Irish girl, crying, imploring, 
kissing the stem of the monstrance; seemed to me the two 
extreme types, and the general behaviour of the pilgrims at the 
procession to be somewhere between those two extremes. 

The night procession, in honour of our Lady, begins at eight. 
We walked five abreast, carrying lighted tapers, and singing. 
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There seemed to be no beginning, or end, to the broad stream 
of lights winding in and out beside the Gave, amongst the trees, 
round the Place du Rosaire, up the broad steps on the terrace: 
nor to the ave, ave, ave, Maria, that came from everywhere 
at once. All the other singing was a mere accompaniment to 
that ceaseless refrain : 


Ave, ave, ave, Maria. Ave, ave, ave, Maria. 


The air was filled with it, as the summer darkness was full of 
moving lights. 

At last we all stood in the Place du Rosaire, facing the 
illuminated church, and the crowd of priests and banner-bearers 
who stood on the steps and the terrace before it. 

“Hush!” came from here and there amongst us, and the 


singing died away. 


Credo in Deum, Patrem omnipotentem. 


A single voice intoned the chant. Thirty thousand voices 
caught it up and shouted it in a glorious unison; chanted it to 
the end in a magnificent Gregorian rhythm. And from afar, all 
round, came the endless ave, ave, ave, Maria, that never wholly 
ceases day or night! 

Two hours elapse between the end of the procession and the 
beginning of Midnight Mass. I found many pilgrims praying at 
the grotto, and saw groups from some far-off villages collect 
round a lantern to sing together the hymns of their own 
province. Very lively and quaint were many of those tunes, 
and crowds pressed round to hear them. In the church the 
brancardiers made the most of their little free time for 
confession and private prayer. In the Church of the Rosary 
short exhortations by a priest, alternated with congregational 
singing of hymns. 
O Marie, O divine Mere, 

La France tombe a tes genoux. 
Vois nos douleurs, notre misére, 
Pitié, pitié, délivre nous. 


Vividly, at the singing of that hymn, I realized the tragedy 
of France to the French. And I grasped the inner meaning, 
the very raison d’étre of the French National Pilgrimage. 
A lady who had taken great pains to make “ English tea” for 
the little Irish girl, stood beside me, singing fervently : 


Séche les pleurs de la patrie. 
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All day she had spent herself in tenderest care of the sick 
“as unto Him.” All that, and all her prayers were for /a patrie. 
“The Association of Our Lady of Salvation” was founded to 
work, suffer, and pray for the salvation of France. The National 
Pilgrimage is the climax of that work, suffering, and prayer. 

As the chime of O Maria, O Regina announced midnight, 
Mass began at the high altar, in the fifteen chapels of the 
Rosary, and at every altar in Lourdes. Priests served, priests 
waited their turns, and the Masses would go on perpetually till 
noon. The High Mass was Gregorian and congregational, and 
at the time of Communion the whole congregation seemed to 
get up and struggle towards the altar. <A friendly woman took 
me by the hand and pulled me along with her, elbowing and 
scolding. The hurry and crush was senseless, for there was no 
limit of time. Only it seems innate in human nature to push 
forward in a crowd, and the French are very human in their 
religion! Pulled up to the altar-rails, and pushed on to my 
knees, I was as recollected as I could have been in the quietest 
convent chapel! In France the spiritual seems to stand on the 
natural ; not to kick it out of the way. 

Three days and nights passed far too quickly, and the White 
Train started on the homeward journey. The consumptive 
woman had died, and been buried, at Lourdes. The little Irish 
girl could walk without her crutches ; she had laid them down and 
walked upstairs at the hospital. She was deformed and crippled 
with chronic rheumatism, and had limped on crutches, or been 
carried, for years. From whatever cause it arose, that improve- 
ment was a result of faith,and came as an answer to prayer. The 
Lady-hospitallers were very matter-of-fact over it, and forbade 
the girl to abandon her crutches. They declared that many who 
are cured make themselves ill again by over-exertion. In the 
division next to ours, two babies who had _ suffered from 
sloughing sores had dry scars where the sores had been. The 
Sister in charge declared that they healed and dried up instantly 
at the first immersion. Further on in the train a man was 
dying fast. Many of the pilgrims seemed no better than they 
were when they started. Several declared themselves improved. 
The woman who lay on the mattress beside us was no better, 
nor was the little hunchback in the end compartment less 
suffering or deformed. 

Zola describes the “ divine, infantile gaicty” of the returning 
pilgrims, and ascribes it to their belief that “their own turns 
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would surely come; (that) yesterday’s miracle was the formal 
promise of to-morrow’s.” The quiet contentment, thankfulness, 
happiness, that I saw on that return journey made me think of 
a certain miracle recorded in Scripture. Then a paralytic, 
through the exertion of his friends and at his own desire, was 
laid at the feet of Christ. And instead of the temporal blessing 
he craved, a spiritual grace infinitely better was given him. It 
was only in order “that these may know” that the “ Arise, 
take up thy bed, and walk” was spoken. So all these had 
been laid at His feet. So, perhaps, to them all some wonderful 
spiritual grace had been given. That would explain the happi- 
ness and peace of the pilgrims healed, not healed, or dying, 
after the pilgrimage. 
A. M. F. COLE. 
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Ita te, amata, capio—’Tis thus, beloved, that I take thee.” 
(From the formula of the admission of a Novice 
among the Vestal Virgins.) 


APRIL had already come; but the tiny bedroom, with its 
concrete floor and plastered walls, was so cold that a small 
wood fire had been lit before Manlius was sent to bed. 

But when you are just six years old, it needs no firelight, 
dancing redly on your walls, to keep you awake; not even after 
the most ordinary of birthdays! And this had been no ordinary 
day. 

As Manlius lay there, wide awake, and his eyes still sore 
with the tears in which his festival had ended, the events of the 
past hours were racing. through his head. The presents had 
come first; and there, gleaming suddenly as each ember 
crumbled and fell in a shower of brilliant sparks, hung the 
toy sword which his mother had given him, with a timid little 
kiss and a prayer for the new year. Beside it lay the fragments 
of a painted bow, the gift of his Aunt Atacina, a large and 
voluble lady, the greatest possible contrast to her quiet little 
sister, who, near a husband in whom Roman pride of race ran 
so exceptionally strong, could never quite forget her own 
slightly inferior rank. The boy loved Aunt Atacina in his 
fashion, and was grateful to her, for all the bow had broken at 
the first trial. It was just like aunts, after all, he reflected, to 
give you pretty things that broke. 

Sempronia had given him a saddle and some superb reins 
for the pony, which was his father’s present. Sempronia was 
his eldest sister and very religious. These two facts made her 
distinctly trying at times: but in the matter of the reins she 
had shown herself pure gold; and so at the moment he only 
thought of that, and not at all of Petronilla, his younger sister, 
the Vestal, who had been the unconscious cause of that evening’s 
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tragedy. When he was guz/e a small boy he had had to call her 
Nilla, because that was so short and easy ; and later Nilla-Nilla, 
because that was so much more expressive. It was true that 
Sempronia thought the name undignified, and refused to use it 
because, she said, it would be demoralizing for the slaves. But 
when, one day, she had heard, to her amazement, her stern and 
solemn father with the pet-name on his lips, she showed herself 
inclined to hint that it was really she who had invented it, and 
would call her sister by it (when visitors were present) with an 
engaging smile which somewhat disconcerted the little girl. 
But of all this Manlius was not thinking. Imagination had 
taken him back into the dark stable, wedged into the angle 
between two of the crooked Roman streets, whither the whole 
family had adjourned to watch the investiture of the new pony 
with its handsome trappings. It was all quite clear to him ; the 
irregular stalls ; the high slits of windows ; the stables’ smell ; 
the little statue of Epona, the stables-goddess, on her bracket, 
and hung with garlands of cheap spring flowers. Then, by 
association of the ideas of dark and firelight, his fancy wandered 
to the cavernous kitchen, where he had received the congratula- 
tions of the cooks. He was already growing dreamy as he 
recollected its huge fire-place, its quaint frescoes of kitchen-life, 
with their explanatory legends. Assum Venit—“It is coming 
to boil.” Belle Bulliit—“It is bubbling beautifully!” And 
above a picture of a scullion detected in some larceny, C/efis 
Nec Me Celas—* You thief, 7 see you!” And through it all he 
heard the voices of the slaves, who like all the household, adored 
the merry little lad, invoking in his favour the innumerable gods 
and goddesses connected with the kitchen. 

And there arose around him a vision of the divinities which 
Roman pontifical lore had marshalled in their lists of /ndigzta- 
menta, quaint adjective names, arrayed in a semi-legal classifi- 
cation of the spheres in which the divine power would energize. 
Mere names, indeed, they remained to most ; but, as Manlius had 
listened to his old nurse crooning the long litanies, his imagina- 
tion had invested each with its special form, grotesque and 
bizarre as were the names themselves. There were those who 
were invoked but once, perhaps, in a lifetime: Vaticanus, who 
prompted a child’s first cry : Fabulinus, who presided over its first 
word. Behind the faded yellow curtains of his cot, heavy with 
the fantastic dreams of childhood, there bent, as he always 
imagined, the goddess Cuba, whimsically severe, whose sole 
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task was to make him lie straight in bed. Before his birth his 
parents’ married life had been replete with these divine 
influences ; in his babyhood, Ossipaga had been invoked to set 
his bones firmly; Statanus, when he was learning to stand ; 
Levana, to lift him when he tumbled ; Iterduca presided over 
your faring forth from home; Domiduca over your return ; or 
should you wish to remain within doors, it was advisable to 
have the favour of Manterna.! 

It throws a flood of light on the old Roman character when 
we realize the life which this intricate network of religion held 
together. A life which represented itself as to be lived wholly 
within the family circle, and in labour on the farm; a life, in 
short, which focussed entirely round the fields and the nursery. 
And every least factor of it was knit into one by the myriad 
duty-meshes of worship. What is so noticeable throughout it is 
the conviction that a divine power exists, and can and must, 
without cease, be reckoned with: a power not malignant nor 
revengeful, in the main ; still, ubiquitous in its manifestation, and 
very jealous for recognition. And by his response, full of a grave 
dignity for all, it argued a certain fear of these divine lords, and 
of a simple beauty and poetry for all, it descended to details so 
amazingly homely and practical, the old Roman proved that he 
at least was ready to~do his part, to be fair in the divine 
transaction, to submit himself to the power which rightly 
claimed submission, and which, though he could never have 
conquered it, he might at least resist. Fear there undoubtedly 
was; the current etymology derived the very name of God from 
the Greek word for fear.2. And, from ancestral tradition, even 
the modern Roman prayed velato capite—with hooded face, 
lest he should see his god and perish. But the fear was 
essentially religious. Veteres Romani in dis animadvertendis 
castissimi et cautissimi.—* The old Roman, in his worship of the 
gods, was most scrupulous and exact.” The fear could rise in 
the spiritual scale, and pass into that religious awe of which 
we are so conscious as we read Virgil. Adparent dirae factes— 
the “awful faces” of the gods look out upon us from the veil of 
his verses, even as they looked out upon the men of that old 
time from the dark, moving mystery of woods that seemed to 


1 For these /ndigitamenta, see especially Tertullian, ad Nationes, ii. 11. 15. 
Aug. Civ. Dei. iv. 8, 11; vi. 9; vii. 23. 

® Servius, on 4m. xii. 139, derives deus from déo0s. And /bid. ii. 715, he says, 
Conexa sunt relligio et timor—*‘ Religion and fear are closély connected.” 
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them half alive, with their tossing hair, and waving hands and 
arms, and ceaseless voices. Numen inest, they whispered as 
they passed them, and even in the later days, when faith had 
petrified and was now fast crumbling away, the woodsman was 
wont to pray first for pardon to the god who might inhabit the tree 
he was to cut down, and thus only to apply the axe. For it 
was in the “divine country” even then, that the earlier devotion 
most of all survived ;' the country, whose mysterious sighs and 
voices had long ago given birth to the whole company of 
fauns,” just as the Karmentes gathered up into themselves 
the strange words, and inspirations, and admonitions, of which 
women were aware as they nursed little children while the 
divine thought mused on their future, and “sang their fates” to 
those who had ears to hear. 

Brusquely, the dreamy pageant of divine names and faces 
vanished from the boy’s fancy, as a bubble bursts, with all its 
tinted, twisted pictures, and vanishes away. For a sudden question 
had presented itself to him, reviving the memories of the tragedy 
of a few days since, which had occasioned the tragedy of this 
evening. Had dolls, too, their god? their peculiar patron and 
protector? Manlius sat straight up in his bed, wide awake. After 
all, the thing was probable enough—since the very drains were 
in the charge of the goddess Cloacina ; his very digestion in that 
of Carna, to whom a yearly dish of bean-gruel and lard was offered 
in its favour. Ah, if there were indeed a divine Pupa, he knew 
from whence his misfortunes were coming! For, only two days 
before Petronilla had been translated to the Vestals’ house, he 
had deliberately and wickedly broken off the head of her favourite 
doll. The doll was called Ulpia Urgulanilla, and was quite 
peculiarly ugly and beloved. As he thought of it, however, fear of 
the divine vengeance yielded quickly to a very human sorrow. 
How cruel he felt now, as he pictured to himself the little girl, 


1 As an instance of the lengths to which the subdivision of the spheres of divine 
energy would go, we may mention that with the history of every ear of corn three 
deities at least were concerned : Nodotus, with the swelling of the grain; Volutina, 
with the enfolding sheath; Patulena, with its gradual opening. The husbandman, 
again, would sacrifice to four earth-deities—Tellus, Tellumo, masculine and feminine 
forms of the same word; since (as was the case with many of those vague earth- 
powers to whom the Romans prayed with the saving formula, sive deus sive dea es 
‘whether thou be god or goddess”), earth’s sex was doubtful—Altor, for that all 
things drew from earth their sustenance—and, strangest of all, Rusor, ‘for that all 
things return to earth again—quod 7wrsus cuncta eodem revolvuntur. ” 

* Faunus is probably to be derived from the same root as farz, to speak. See 


Warde-Fowler, Roman Festwvals, December 5. 
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helplessly holding the broken toy, her lips quivering, her eyes 
full of tears which she would never, never shed as long as he 
was there! And, indeed, in his Roman obstinacy, he had at 
once left the nursery, lest he should be sorry and seek forgiveness. 
But he sobbed now, as he remembered the evening of that day, 
when he hid behind the cypress-trees in the old Roman town- 
garden, and had watched, himself unseen, the doll’s funeral. 
The lamp in the tiny chapel of Silvanus, the garden-god, had 
supplied the flame for the pyre of cypress-twigs. On this was 
laid the doll in her papyrus coffin, which had been a sweet-box. 
In fact, the last sweet was offered by Petronilla by way of 
funeral offerings on the tomb. After the child had gone away, 
Manlius crept out of his hiding-place, and on the doll’s grave 
had sprinkled a handful of the pink spring roses that clambered 
over the grim garden walls. But the roses showered down their 
beauty all in vain ; and in vain had come the peace of a glorious 
evening, when the sun set in splendour, making the fountain look 
like molten gold, and the cypress-spires like bronze. For, two 
days afterwards, the Aides Veste had swallowed up Petronilla, 
and no word of reconciliation had been spoken. 

The institute of the Vestal Virgins went back, in all its details, 
and with a peculiarly straight pedigree, to the earliest days of 
Rome. In those dim times, when the first little village-groups 
began to form upon the hills near the Tiber, life was still very 
difficult. And in the lack of the most ordinary necessities of 
life, it had been of prime importance that one fire, at least, 
should be kept alight in each community, and this duty had 
been entrusted to the daughters of the chief or king, who was 
also the tribal priest. Centuries afterwards, the very name of 
king had been abolished at Rome, save in its conservative 
connection with religion: the chief priest alone was still called 
Rex Sacrorum ,; he alone had a house still named the Regia, or 
regal palace. Yet through all those ages there had subsisted 
the college of maidens, whose chief duty was to keep alive the 
sacred fire, and, as if to mark their origin quite decisively, no 
sooner did a girl enter this vestal office than she passed wholly 
out of the legal dominion of her own parent into that of this 
chief priest who once had been Rome’s King, and who now 
stood to her, legally and socially, as her father. 

Nothing can better elucidate the Roman attitude towards 
religion than the ritual and rules of these Vestals. Every least 
detail of that early home life had been invaded by the religious 
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idea, stereotyped by it, and had passed into a ritual action. As 
they had had charge of the common store-house, so now the 
Vestais played the chief part in any festival—and these were 
numerous—which were connected with the harvest, or seed-time, 
or agricultural prosperity generally of Rome. It was they, again, 
who prepared the mo/a salsa, the sacrificial cakes ; but just as their 
house was devoid of all “ modern” conveniences—it was long 
before pipes were tolerated as a means of bringing water to 
their dwelling—so too this food itself might be prepared in 
no “modern” way; and all mill-stones were forbidden for the 
grinding of the grain. For all that, at the great June festival of 
the Vestalia, the merry-making was generously extended to 
the bakers and millers, whose donkeys paraded the town, 
dressed, like the mills they ground, with strings of cakes and 
flowers. Nothing, perhaps, can give a better idea of the relentless 
sanctification of the most sordid details than the mode in which the 
termination of the festival was announced. Q. St. D. F., the 
notice stood. Quando Stercus Delatum Fas—“ When the refuse 
has been carried down (zz., to the Tiber), the holiday is over.” 
That is, the great concourse of devotees was so sure to sully the 
immaculate cleanliness of the maidenly habitation, that a 
concluding sweeping-out became imperative, and was _ itself 
elevated into the final ritual action of the long ceremonies. 

It was among these women that Petronilla was to spend at 
least thirty years of her life—since for that period alone the 
vows were taken. Few, however, were known to leave for the 
world again. Her father had been divided between indignation 
and satisfaction when, among the twenty names selected by 
Augustus, the lot had fixed on his daughter to fill a vacant 
place among the Vestals: indignant, because she would pass so 
completely out of his power into that of her new “ father ;” 
pleased, because she was entering on so eminently Roman a 
life as that of the Vestal Virgins, and one surrounded by such 
high public honours, Alone am ag women, they might ride 
in wheeled carriages within Rome, escorted by their lictors, 
and taking precedence of the highest magistrates. Wills 
were deposited in their custody; their witness in court 
was received without oath; if, by some chance, they met a 
condemned criminal, they could demand his absolution. Their 
duties were light, and mainly ceremonial. For ten years they 
studied, for ten years practised, and for ten years taught them 
to the novices. But the penalties for neglect were terrific: if 
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the fire went out, they were scourged: if the vow of chastity 
were violated, there awaited them the tomb in the Campus 
Sceleratus, the Roman Field of Blood, with its couch and lamp 
and tiny supply of food; and into it the Vestal, living yet, but 
dressed in her shroud, was walled. 

On that very afternoon, the boy’s mother, his aunt, and 
Sempronia had returned from their first visit to the little sister 
with whom he was to live no more at all. He entered the room 
almost at once with their return. His aunt was loudly lamenting 
the year’s first heats: was fanning herself vigorously, and largely 
helping herself with her free hand to cakes and wine. “That 
dear child!” she exclaimed. “J/ost sad. Who can possibly 
tell what will become of her? Thanks. Just a drop more. 
No! I couldn’t eata crumb. Oh! thanks. And the Pontifex! 
my blood freezes when I think of him.” And she really 
shuddered, as she recollected the Emperor-priest, whom they 
had seen for a moment, with his face so sad, so tired, for all its 
courteous smile; and expressive, at times, of a cold audacity 
for all its polished calm. 

“How you could let her go, my dear,” she went on to her 
sister, “I really can’t imagine. So drave of you, I always 
think. But then the Virgo Maxima is such a charming woman. 
Most fortunate.” Her .sister sighed, and looked at her stern 
husband. But he, content with his absolute authority over his 
wife, made no effort to check his sister-in-law’s effusion. 

“And the dear dove looked so sweet,” she proceeded : 
“ Sempronia, my love, wasn’t I always convinced that the short 
hair and white veil would suit her admirably?” Sempronia had 
bright yellow hair, which she now wore frizzed, being in this 
before the fashion by six weeks. She did it from a sense of 
duty, because it was only right to prove that religious persons 
were not necessarily old frumps. Her honesty, however, com- 
pelled her to condemn severely such persons as used Batavian 
pomade to obtain the coveted blonde tint; nor would she ever 
flatter people’s looks behind their backs. So she observed with 
some acerbity that the twisted woollen fillets which the vestals 
wore over their foreheads were perfectly hideous ; and that the 
purple rim to the veil didn’t at all suit Petronilla. “My dear,” 
said her old aunt, rather pained, “one would think you 
didn’t /ke Petronilla to be pretty. Sometimes you talk as if 
you weren’t one of the family at all.” 

Now Sempronia was very much her father’s daughter, and 
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was not at all sure that she appreciated this identification of 
herself with her mother’s people. For this feeling she had an 
admirable reason; which had, however, escaped her for the 
moment. Doubly exasperated, therefore, she drew herself up 
a little stiffly, and her silence gave Manlius his chance. 

“Aunt,” he said suddenly. “Has Petronilla got a doll?” 
At least, he thought, she would have a doll, for even if she 
didn’t miss him—his lip quivered at the thought—life would be 
all too sad were Ulpia Urgulanilla not replaced. But Sempronia 
forestalled the older lady. 

“T’m astonished that you like to think about that doll, dear,” 
she observed melodiously ; “besides, Petronilla didn’t love it 
nearly as much as you pretend ; besides, she’s got other things 
to think of instead of dolls zow.” 

The boy’s warm heart contracted. 

“‘ She ad love her,” he insisted; “and she does miss her. And 
you know you aren’t telling the truth.” 

Repentance had broken the barriers indeed ! 

“Of course,” said Sempronia, complacently addressing the 
world at large, “I may be completely wrong and no doubt am. 
Still g 

This was a favourite phrase of Sempronia’s, and quite pecu- 





liarly irritating. 
Manlius stamped his foot. 
“TI don’t /ove you,” he said. “And I love Petronilla more 


than you do. And I don’t want your harness or any- 
thing. 
Sempronia was very hurt, and went away. And the elder 


Manlius, half sympathizing with his son, yet for discipline’s sake 
punished him severely and sent him off to bed. 

Coupled with the lack of sleep, so many conflicting emotions, 
so many vivid memories threw him into a passion of excitement. 
Fear: resentment: remorse: above all, a wild craving for 
Petronilla’s pardon, a frenzy to see her. Where was she? Was 
she asleep? Impossible that he should now be feeling thus, 
and she all unaware! Then she must be thinking of him— 
grieving for him. He sprang out of bed; by instinct, and with 
no conscious effort of will, he had flung on his tunic, had gently 
opened his door. He was on his way to Petronilla. The stairs 
fell away, like a black well, before him. At their foot, the 
corridor stretched silent, save for a sound of dripping water, 
which seemed to come from every part of the house at once. 
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He kept deliberately away from the barred and guarded house- 
door, for his brain had suddenly grown clear—too clear, in the 
abnormal consciousness induced by want of sleep. He felt as 
though he were walking on air, with a strange lightness in the 
top of his head, and the sensation of hot grit behind his eyes. 
His plan was perfectly straightforward. He was to drop into 
the garden by an easily-unbolted basement window. There, the 
water from the fountain flowed out beneath the wall into a tank 
in the road outside. It ran beneath an arch generally barred 
by a wooden grille, which had lately been broken and had not 
been replaced. Almost without knowing how he reached it, he 
found himself standing in the narrow channel—crawling beneath 
the archway—standing in the street outside. He raced down 
the slope of the Caelian, and then paused, as the narrow street 
approached the level. 

Then it was that the scene first became to him unreal and 
fantastic. Where the houses stood high and black on either 
side they seemed to be rearing themselves aloft only to leap 
down on him, and crush him. Where the moonlight trembled 
in wide patches, the buildings flickered and wavered in his eyes 
as though they had been only the evocation of an elfish magic, 
airily fencing him round about to delude his goings. The 
yellow flame of the lamp in one of those little chapels with 
which the diplomatic piety of Augustus had dotted the town, 
and had dedicated to the Lares and his own genius, seemed to 
him unnatural and disconcerting simply because it brought 
back, for a moment, a look of solidity to the wall which it 
illuminated. .But he went on steadily, through this phantom 
town, moving up the Via Nova, with the Palatine on his left, 
and the twin crests of the shadowy Capitoline before him. 
Surely, when he reached them, the walls of Vesta’s sanctuary 
would part, and, by a ladder of moonlight, Petronilla would 
float down to him, or himself pass lightly up to meet 
her? 

Suddenly, at the bottom of the forum, he found himself, in 
very fact, face to face with the precinct of Vesta. The high, 
blank wall stretched relentlessly around it. Above the wall 
peered the square block of buildings where the Vestals lived, 
and kept the old image of the Palladium, and the Fata/ia 


Sacra—the secret and sacred things on which the salvation of 
Rome depended. Just beyond, he could see the domed roof 
of the little circular building, pillared and approached by steps, 
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where the sacred fire burnt. So old, that no image was admitted 
into its austere ceremonial; so holy, that it was above all 
consecration of human priesthood, this tiny edifice was the 
heart of the older religious life. Just beyond, again, was the 
official residence of the Pontifex Maximus, the dreadful 
Emperor Augustus. 

Arrived at his end, Manlius for the first time realized that 
he could never achieve it. His nervous activity, born of sleep- 
lessness, collapsed abruptly, and he found himself, quite helpless, 
in front of the walls within which Petronilla lay asleep, wholly 
unaware of his proximity. He fell heavily from the heaven of 
dreams on to the bedrock of reality and despair. 

Then, as suddenly, there came a moment of illumination. 
The religion that had run through his whole life in so intricate 
a network of duties claimed and rendered, presented itself to 
him as a vivid whole, in which the gods and their world stood 
out as clear as did his own. The measure of their exactions 
was that too of their worth, and that, no less, of their fidelity in 
the future. The divine bargain struck between man and God 
would be rigorously observed, by the divine master as by the 
servant. Even as a man was “impious” if he gave God too 
little, or superstitious if he overstepped the line by an excess of 
devotion, so too on the part of the gods, pietas—affectionate 
observance of a duty—was assured. <And for a moment he saw 
himself and Petronilla, saw his father, and his family, saw all 
Rome caught up into a system of action and reaction, wherein 
every one of the innumerable occasions whereon God was 
recognized in the course of daily life should be balanced by an 
increase of the all-pervading divine protection. Needless to 
say, he formulated nothing of this even in his thought, much 
less in words. Only there was a flash of intelligence, from 
which he emerged wholly content, on a sudden, with Petronilla’s 
lot, keenly recognizant of the divine presence, and fully con- 
vinced that he must make the best of his way home. 

At the time, the midnight escapade seemed to have no further 
results than a severe punishment (for what was surely the most 
unconscionable act of deliberate naughtiness!) and a severe 
cold. But the cold left Manlius always weak, and after a youth 
spent in wrestling for life, he retired altogether from Rome and 
occupied himself with antiquarian research into the history of 
the city, and especially of her religion. As he pursued it 
back and compared it with the similar tangle of observances 
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prevalent in Greece, in Egypt, in the East, it was inevitable but 
that he should pass through a phase of most natural disgust. 
It showed itself to him as a network indeed, but tyrannous, 
coercive, intruding its meshes into the most intimate recesses 
of human life; knotting men’s limbs down into grotesque 
attitudes, tying their tongues into formulas of which the words 
had long ago become meaningless, fastening their very thoughts 
into an artificial pattern from which there should be no escape. 
Or he thought of his father, to whom it had become a mere 
part of that rigid Roman system from which he was too good a 
conservative ever to break away. Or of Sempronia—and then 
he smiled. For she, strictly orthodox at first, even after her 
rather late marriage, had startled Rome by suddenly adopting 
the black and white costume of the fashionable cult of Isis. It 
is true that Pomponia Calvina, her greatest friend, said that she 
had heard it said that Sempronia’s reason for this was the novel 
contrast which the Isiac colouring made with her yellow hair ; 
she herself, however, did not believe this, and no doubt Sempronia 
had excellent reasons for what she did. But Sempronia had 
rather given up offering reasons for her actions, especially when 
she only had excuses; and even Manlius could not deny that 
she brought up her children admirably. So she remained a 
puzzle. Those were indeed days of doubt and sorrow, when 
he seemed to see religion crumbling all about him, and only its 
perversions flourishing in a wanton growth. But that early vision, 
as we may call it, near the Vestals’ house, never wholly faded 
from his mind ; and though he shuddered often at the thought that 
the divine life might never reach him through the old channels, 
or even that these themselves had been erected on a false 
presumption, and were meant to bring him what was really 
non-existent, for the most part he lived in the careful practice of 
the old rites, and the habit brought to him a certain peace. He 
could not guess that the son who was now so great a disappoint- 
ment to him—who in some small official position was wasting 
his youth in the splendours and langours of the East, should be 
caught some day in the net which was even then being cast from 
the very heart of Rome, and which, as a system as personal, as 
intricate, as exacting, as ever the old had been, should be 
strong enough to brace the youth into a heroism which should not 
shrink in the end from the pitch and flames of Nero’s martyr- 
lighted gardens. That was a net which at last should take and 
hold the souls of men which so long had been knitting supports 
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for their own weakness, a weakness which could however make 
nothing less frail than was itself; a net which should fall upon 
the Vestal Virgins themselves and catch from them their eldest, 
whose name as an apostate her sisters would raze from her 
statue; a net too which should even have fallen over distant 
Britain in days when her sons should be peering among the 
ruins of Vesta’s house, smiling at its naive imitations of archaic 
pottery ; handling the solitary sacred cake which its rifled ovens 
still preserved to them ; and learning perhaps to refasten knots 
which in their untaught haste they might in the past have 


snapped. 
JAN DE GEOLLAC, 








Horace Walpole. 


—— 


To associate oneself inseparably with a great classic is a sure 
way to reach remote posterity, if not to achieve immortality. 
Had Pope written nothing else, his “pretty poem,” as Bentley 
described his //zad, would have secured his fame. And although 
we do not always remember Dryden when we think of Virgil, or 
of Bayard Taylor when we read Goethe’s masterpiece, the 
names of Dante and Cary rise to the mind simultaneously. Is 
Cary not, indeed, described on his tombstone as the translator of 
Dante? Apart, however, from achievements in the field of 
translation, in the humbler work of editing or annotating an 
English classic, lesser names have earned remembrance. Many, 
for instance, have striven to go down to posterity linked with 
the name of Lamb, whilst others have tried to rest upon the 
broad shoulders of Johnson. Allan Cunningham’s eldest son, 
Peter, in addition to other claims upon our regard, must always 
be associated with the editing of Horace Walpole’s Letters. The 
time had come, however, when an edition of the ZLefters as final 
and definitive as can reasonably be hoped for was needed, for 
as Dr. Johnson said of the Sfectator, with the lapse of years 
there are a thousand things that require annotation, and it is 
fortunate that the work was undertaken by one possessing the 
requisite conjunction of qualities. The knowledge, sympathy, 
insight, and judgment necessary to the recension of a writer so 
various as Walpole are united in Mrs. Paget Toynbee, who has 
likewise brought to her self-imposed task an industry wholly 
admirable, for the labour was one not to be lightly undertaken. 

Such a mass of correspondence never emanated from one 
pen before. 


Letter-writing [as Walpole himself observes] is one of the first 
duties that the very best people let perish out of their rubric. 


And at another time he wittily tells Horace Mann: 


We will write whenever we have anything to say; and when we 
have not—why, we will be going to write. 
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It is one of the curiosities of literature that the great letter- 
writers are so few. Pope was a good letter-writer, and so was 
Swift ; but they were too much occupied with their own affairs 
for their letters to fit in with our every mood. Charles Lamb’s 
letters are imperishable because through them shines his own 
lovable personality ; while Gray’s refresh us with their vivid 
descriptions of the beauties of nature. His “ epistolary narration,” 
as Dr. Johnson somewhat heavily styles it, distinctly enriches 
our literature. Byron’s letters are the expression of his own 
petulant and impetuous self. 

Walpole was a born letter-writer. He had an adaptability 
of manner that was all his own, with a soupcon of malice that 
makes him delightful, for he knew how to write what people will 
like to read. Homo sum, he seems to have said, humani nihil 
a me alienum puto. Besides the inexhaustible fund of enter- 
tainment we can always find in him, the view of men and 
manners over an extended epoch is such as we could not 
get elsewhere; and contact with manners, as we know, is 
education. 

A thirty years’ observation of the worst parts of human 
nature made the great Prime Minister, Horace Walpole’s 
father, an excellent judge of men, and he used to say that but 
few men should ever be Ministers, for it let them see too 
much of the badness of mankind. Although his son did not 
inherit his father’s robustness of character, or his love for political 
life, there were few phases of human nature concealed from him. 
The touch of effeminacy—what the Germans call wetchleichkeit— 
in his character, gave him an outlook upon life that would 
have been lost to a rougher nature ; it added keenness to his 
vision, and gave variety to his activities, for we cannot all be 
politicians, and a country life was abhorrent to him: 


Dull as London is in summer, there is always more company in it 
than in any one place in the country. I hate the country—I am past 
the shepherdly age of groves and streams, and am not arrived at that 
of hating everything but what I do myself, as building and planting. 
Would you know why I like London so much? [he asks his life-long 
friend, Horace Mann]. Why, if the world must consist of so many fools 
as it does, I choose to take them in the gross, and not made into 
separate pills, as they are prepared in the country. Besides, there is no 
being alone but in a metropolis; the worst place in the world to find 
solitude is the country: questions grow there, and that unpleasant 


Christian commodity, neighbours. 
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A visit to his uncle’s seat, Woolterton, near Norwich, evoked 
this characteristic sally in another letter to Mann, to whom of all 
his friends he was the most communicative : 


You know I am not prejudiced in favour of the country, nor like a 
place because it bears turnips well, or because you may gallop over it 
without meeting a tree ; but I really was charmed with Woolterton ; it is 
all wood and water! My uncle and aunt may, without any expense, 
do what they have all their lives avoided, wash themselves! and make 
fires. Their house is more than a good one; if they had not saved 
eighteen-pence in every room, it would have been a fine one. 


The reference to the habits of his uncle and aunt he versified 
after this fashion : 

What woods, what streams around the seat ! 
Was ever mansion so complete ? 

Here happy Pug? and Horace may 
(And yet not have a groat to pay), 

Two things they most have shunn’d, perform— 
I mean, they may be clean and warm. 


Walpole’s dislike to the country and indifference to the 
beauties of nature puts him into striking contrast with Gray, and 
helps us to understand the causes that led to their temporary 
estrangement when travelling together in Italy. They were 
both young then. The incident, however, had its value; it 
served to show how generously Walpole could take the blame 
upon himself, and proved the sincerity of his friendship. “You 
know,” as he said in one of his letters to Mann, “I don’t 
throw my liking about the street.” 

This was written apropos of Mann’s brother, Gal,* of whom 
Walpole was genuinely fond. 


I reproach myself [he writes] with never having told you how much 
I love your brother Gal—you yourself have not more constant good 
humour—indeed, he has not such trials with illness as you have, you 
patient soul! but he is like you, and much to my fancy. NowlI livea 
good deal at Twickenham, I see more of him, and like to see more of 
him. 


His devoted affection for this young man, who died of 
consumption in the prime of life, and his solicitude for his 
care and comfort all through a tedious illness, are pathetic to 


1 Their parsimony extended to personal cleanliness. 
2 Mr. Horatio Walpole’s name of fondness for his wife. 
3 Galfridus Mann, twin brother of Horace Mann. 
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read. They disclose a good nature and a tenderness of 
disposition that are not commonly credited to the lord of 
Strawberry Hill. It was good nature again that prompted him 
to make the proposition to his friend Harry Conway, whose 
means were not ample, to share his small fortune with him, in 
order that Harry might marry the woman of his choice, but of 
whom Walpole did not himself approve ! 

It is the qualities of the heart rather than of the head that 
win us friends, and Walpole had many friends, most of whom 
he retained through life. Of one of these, George Montagu, it 
is true, that, for some reason or other, a break in their intimacy 
occurred, concerning which Walpole wrote : 

He had dropped me, partly from politics and partly from caprice, 
for we never had any quarrel; but he was grown an excessive 
humourist, and had shed almost all his friends as well as me... it 
grieved me much that he had changed towards me, after a friendship 
of between thirty and forty years. 

No man can hope to retain all his friends throughout a long 
life, and when he can feel that the inevitable drifting apart is 
not any fault of his, he may regard it with equanimity. That 
Walpole never married may be one reason why he numbered 
amongst his warmest friends so many of the other sex. Mere 
beauty did not impress him. He looked for the qualities of the 
mind, and was fortunate in having such correspondents as Lady 
Mary Coke, the Countess of Upper Ossory, and, in later life, the 
famous Madame du Deffand, who, at seventy, retained all her 
vivacity, wit, memory, judgment, passions, and agreeableness, 
and even kept up a correspondence with Voltaire, which must 
have greatly delighted the philosopher of Ferney. In writing 
to them Walpole displays marvellous vivacity: his letters 
sparkle with wit and pleasantry, and when the occasion arose 
it would seem as if no one could turn a compliment with such 
a dainty grace. And yet we find him telling Mann, when he was 
only twenty-six years old, that he was “neither old enough nor 
young enough to be gallant.” But, of course, he did not mean 
it. ‘Twas his humour. 

Vastly amusing is he, too, when he gives play to his delight- 
fully flippant humour, as when he describes the masquerade 
at which there were 
dozens of ugly Queens of Scots . . . quantities of pretty Vandykes, 
and all kinds of old pictures walked out of their frames. It was an 
assemblage of all ages and nations, and would have looked like the 
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day of judgment, if tradition did not persuade us that we are all to 
meet naked, and if something else did not tell us that we shall not 
meet then with quite so much indifference, nor thinking quite so much 
of the becoming. My dress was an Aurengzebe: but of all extravagant 
figures, commend me to our friend the Countess of Pomfret! She and 
my Lord trudged in, like pilgrims, with vast staffs in their hands,—and 
she was so heated, that you would have thought her pilgrimage had 
been, like Pantagruel’s voyage, to the Oracle of the Bottle! 

Of another masquerade at Ranelagh Gardens, he writes : 


It was miserable ; there were but an hundred men, six women, and 
two shepherdesses. The King liked it—and that he might not be 
known, they had dressed him a box with red damask! Lady Pomfret 
and her daughters were there, a// dressed altke that they might not be 
known. 

Oratorio, then becoming popular in London, gives him, he 
declares, “an idea of Heaven, where everybody is to sing, 
whether they have voices or not.” And mention of singing 
reminds him that at the Opera 


the first woman has had her mouth let out to show a fine set of teeth, 
but it lets out too much bad voice at the same time. And the first man 
is so old and so tall, that he seems to have been growing ever since the 
invention of operas. 

In another letter he-tells Mann, 

I am writing to you up to the ears in packing . . . in short, we are 
all going to Norfolk, till we can get a house ready in town: all the 
furniture is taken down, and lying about in confusion. I look like 
St. John, in the Isle of Patmos, writing revelations. 


This departure from London was caused by the downfall of 
his father’s administration and the consequent necessity of Sir 
Robert giving up his official residence in Downing Street to his 
successor. The affectation of honesty and parade of virtue 
made by men whose lives were in his father’s power, aroused 
Walpole’s indignant disgust, but he made no pretence of being 
a moralist ; he saw things and people as they are: vitia erunt, 
donec homines. 

As a person who loves to write history better than to act in it 
[he tells Horace Mann], you will easily believe that I confine my 
sensations . . . chiefly to observation. 

I love to give you an idea of our characters as they rise upon the 


stage of history. 

When anybody commits an event, I am ready enough to tell it to 
you; but I have always declared against inventing news. When I 
do [he slyly adds], I will set up a newspaper. 
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He then regales Mann with observations on the notorious Duke 
of Newcastle, of whom Sir Robert used to say: “He has a 
foolish head and a perfidious heart. His name is perfidy.” 

This Duke of Newcastle always excited Walpole’s scorn. 
“Who would not laugh,” he exciaims in another letter to 
Mann, “ at a world where so ridiculous a creature as the Duke of 
Newcastle can overturn Ministries!” The presence of “this 
august remnant of the Pelhams,” as Walpole scornfully calls 
him, he thus describes at the funeral of George II.: 

. . This grave scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque Duke 
of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the moment he came into 
the chapel, and flung himself back in a stall, the archbishop hovering 
over him with a smelling bottle; but in two minutes his curiosity got 
the better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with his glass 
to spy who was, or was not, there, spying with one hand, and mopping 
his eyes with the other. Then returned the fear of catching cold, and 
the Duke of Cumberland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself 
weighed down, and, turning round, found it was the Duke of Newcastle 
standing upon his train to avoid the chill of the marble. 

When Newcastle became First Lord of the Treasury, it 
reminded Walpole to ask Mann which of the Popes was it, who 
being chosen for his insufficiency, said: “I could not have 
believed that it was so easy to govern!” 

I suppose [Walpole goes on], the duke smiles at those who thought 
that we must be governed by a succession of geniuses. I don’t know 
whether there are not more parts in governing without genius. 

We are a comical nation (I speak with all due regard to our gravity !) 
—it were a pity we should be destroyed, if it were only for the sake 
of posterity. 

Posterity is deeply indebted to Walpole for showing the 
seldom-seen side of so many of his contemporaries. 

I do. not love great folks [he tells Lord Hertford], till they have 
pulled off their buskins and put on their slippers, because I do not care 
sixpence for what they would be thought, but for what they are. 


And to Mann he says: 


I never adored heroes, whether in a cart or a triumphal car. 


With his father, he held that history must be false, if not 
deliberately, at least in effect. What a light is shed upon the 
rancour of Sir Robert’s enemies by the ejaculation overheard 
by his son one day when the storm was raging around the 
fallen Minister. “D n him, how well he looks.” That tells 
us more than pages of dull detail. 
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References are frequent in his letters to the war in the 
Hanoverian interest, and the other wars which broke the peace 
of Europe for over ten years. 


We at home may be excused for trembling at the arrival of every 
post: I am sure I shall. If I were a woman, I should support my 
fears with more dignity, for if one did lose a husband or a lover, there 
are those becoming comforts, weeds and cypresses, jointures and 
weeping cupids; but I have only a friend! or two to lose, and there 
are no ornamental substitutes settled, to be one’s proxy for that sort 
of grief. One has not the satisfaction of fixing a day for receiving 
visits of consolation from a thousand people whom one don’t love, 
because one has lost the only person one did love. This is a new 
situation and I don’t like it. 


About six weeks later he writes to Mann: 


You must not expect me to write you a very composed, careless 
letter ; my spirits are all in agitation! Iam at the eve of a post that 
may bring me the most dreadful news! we expect to-morrow the news 
Oh! if you have any friend there, think what 





of a decisive battle 
apprehensions I must have of such a post ! 

The battle was the Battle of Dettingen ! 

Besides being concerned about his friends, he could feel for 
the misery and desolation which are the deplorable results of 
war at all times, and dim the brightest glory. 

As a man, I feel my humanity more touched than my spirit. I feel 
myself more an universal man than an Englishman!. . . How I 
should be shocked, were I a hero, when I looked on my own laurelled 
head on a medal, the reverse of which would be widows and orphans ! 


But though we all have our serious moments, we must not 
forget that it is to his lighter touches that Horace Walpole owes 
his immortality. The humour that delights, the gossip that 
amuses, the wit so polished, can never fail to draw us to his letters. 
“Gossiping Gazettes” he calls them, and tells Mann not to be 
comparing them to Madame Sévigné’s, a comparison which he 
pronounces “absolute treason! Do you know,” he says, “there 
is scarce a book in the world I love so much as her letters.” 
We can well believe him in this. The comparison, however, 
was not unjust, for his letters are as superior to any in English 
as hers are to all except Cicero’s. The praise bestowed by 
Voltaire upon his country-woman’s letters may, with slight varia- 
tion, be applied to Walpole, whose ease defied even Macaulay 
(who was always sure of everything) to decide whether it was 


1 Mr. Conway, who was serving in Lord Stair’s army. 
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spontaneous or the result of labour. “ Avec quelque talent gu’on 
putsse étre né,” says Rousseau, “/’art d’écrire ne s'apprend pas 
tout dun coup.” And Cicero observes that we write in a different 
style when our letters will be seen by many. Walpole knew 
that his letters would be read long after he and his corres- 
pondents had solved the great enigma; but this knowledge 
did not conspicuously affect their style, which accurately reflects 
the man as known to us from contemporary authority. He 
had, too, the wisdom to understate his attainments. 

Except a little history, a little poetry, a little painting, and some 
divinity, I know nothing. How should I? I, who have always lived 
in the big busy world; who lie a-bed all the morning, calling it morning 
as long as you please ; who sup in company ; who have played at Faro 
half my life, and now at Loo till two and three in the morning ; who 
have always loved pleasure; haunted auctions—in short, who don’t 
know so much astronomy as would carry me to Knightsbridge, nor 
more physic than a physician, nor in short anything that is called 
Science. If it were not that I lay up a little provision in summer, 
like the ant, I should be as ignorant as all the people I live with. 


The gibe at physicians is characteristic ; and save for the 
qualifying “little” his summary is correct as far as it goes, but 
it does not cover the whole ground. He was a good Latin 
scholar, and his French was Gallic enough to enable him to 
correspond with Madame du Deffand, although he himself 
judged it better to deny posterity the pleasure of reading his 
letters to her, which he, perhaps prudently, was at some pains 
to have destroyed. They could have added but little to our 
knowledge of his character which he has revealed to us in divers 
ways. 

Charles Lamb used to say that his theory was to enjoy life, 
but that his practice was against it. With Walpole theory and 
practice harmonized. 

When I have done thinking of politics, and that is always in an 
instant, unless such as you! and Mr. Conway are involved in them, 
I am far from passing my time disagreeably. My mind is of no gloomy 
turn, and I have a thousand ways of amusing myself. Indeed, of late 
I have been terribly frightened lest I must give them all up; my fears 
have gone to extravagance; do not wonder; my life is not quite 
irrational, and I trembled to think that I was growing fit only to 
consort with dowagers. What an exchange, books and drawings, and 
everything of that sort, for cards! In short, for ten weeks I had such 
pains in my eyes with the least application, that I thought I should 


' Horace Mann. 
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lose them at least that they would be useless. I was told that with 
reading and writing at night I had strained and relaxed the nerves. 
However, I am convinced that though this is partly the case, the 
immediate uneasiness came from a cold which I caught in the hot 
weather by giving myself Florentine airs, by lying with my windows 
open, and by lying on the ground without my waistcoat. 

Amongst the “thousand ways of amusing himself,” were the 
setting-up of the private printing-press at his Strawberry Hill 
home, and the composition of those works which were the 
delight of connoisseurs, but were not of the first literary 
importance. 

It must have vastly amused him to find his Castle of Otranto 
mistaken for a serious work of fiction, which, of course, it was 
never intended to be. The Aiistoric Doubts of the Life and 
Reign of Richard the Third was meant to be a very serious 
affair, and Walpole allowed himself to be annoyed at the 
reception it met with. Voltaire indicated its inherent defect 
when he assured its author: Vous seriez un excellent attornee 
général, vous pesez toutes les probabilités. 

Special pleading is of little avail when judgment has been 
passed, and the world has long made up its mind as to the 
character of the last of the Plantagenets. The Georgian 
Memoirs have the value attached to information obtainable only 
by one who, like Walpole, was in intimate relation with those 
by whom the affairs of the State were directed. Sir Walter 
Scott thought it strange that Walpole did not allow this work 
to appear during his lifetime, but we have the explanation of 
the posthumous publication from Walpole himself, who once 
told Sir David Dalrymple that, “ though memoirs wv7¢ten nearest 
to the time are likely to be the truest, those pub/ished nearest it 
are generally the falsest.” He put this truth in a more humorous 
fashion in a letter to Mann: 

It is one of the bad effects of living in one’s own time, that one 
never knows the truth of it till one is dead! 


On another occasion he wisely observed that : 

“ Truth’s Kingdom is not of this world,” 
which is undeniable; as undeniable as the shrewdness which 
prompted him to give this advice to Mann: 


Remember you are an Envoy, and though you must not presume to be 
as false as an Ambassador, yet not a grain of truth is consistent with 
your character. Truth is very well for such simple people as me, with 
my ari guae sentiat, which my father left me, and which I value more 
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than all he left me; but I am errantly wicked enough to desire you 
should lie and prosper. I know you don’t like my doctrine, and 
therefore I will compound with you for holding your tongue. 


Fari quae sentiat: here we have the notable quality of 
Walpole’s letters ; he says out what he thinks ; and moving, as 
he did, in the centre of society, and amongst the people who 
make history, his pictures are invaluable if we would recapture 
the spirit of a departed age, and see kings and princes 
pretenders and rebels, statesmen and soldiers, players and 
politicians, as they really were, and not as seen through the 
magnifying glass of history. 

Of course he had his prejudices: who has not? Without 
them his letters would lose some of their savour, and their 
piquancy is an essential part of their charm. “A nation without 
parties is soon a nation without curiosity,” he reminds us, and 
were it not for curiosity, where would be his delightful gossip 
which puts us at once on such easy terms with the people of 
the period. 

I cannot help smiling [he says to Mann] at the great objects of our 
letters. We never converse on a less topic than a kingdom. We are 
a kind of citizens of the world, and battles and revolutions are the 
common incidents of our neighbourhood. 


Here again he understates, for nothing is too trifling for him, 
or fails to be interesting or amusing by his treatment of it. 
The latest scandal of the Court or the green-room ; the talk of 
the clubs and the follies of the town ; the duplicity of Ministers, 
and the intrigues of place-hunters ; the latest craze, be it whist 
or opera ; pricing pictures or buying bric-a-brac ; marrying and 
divorcing ;' the imminence of war or the perils of peace; nay, 
even the weather, that topic which Dr. Johnson tabooed ; or 
chiding Mann for his wet-brown-paperness (a term which he 
invented descriptive of his occasionally limp condition), all bring 
forth something original from him. 

Literary criticism,’ witty and acute, he gives us, too, though 

1 “Ts it not amazing,” he exclaims, ‘‘that in England people will not find out 
that they can live separate without parting ?”’ 

2 **Copiousness above measure” was a fault he very justly found in Edmund 
Burke. And, with his usual dainty grace, he acknowledged a presentation copy of the 
Reflections on the Revolution in France by assuring the author that ‘‘ unless he wrote 
as well he could not sufficiently express his admiration.” He detested Johnson’s 
Essays for what he called their ¢viftology. Lyttelton’s History of Henry 11. (published 
in 1767) “shows,” he says, ‘* how dull one may be if one but take pains.” Richardson 


bored him ; and after reading Fielding he asked for an ounce of civet. At another 
time he says, ‘‘ our modern tragedies, hundreds of them do not contain a good line ; 
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his judgments are not always sound, being merely the expres- 
sion more suo of his personal likes or dislikes. His d¢zarrerie 
was beyond the comprehension of Macaulay, who, unable to 
lay aside his seriousness, reproved him for his levity, unmindful 
apparently of the guantum in rebus inane. It has been observed 
that Mann’s letters were dull, but had they been brilliant 
Walpole’s would have been less natural, for doubtless he would 
have been impelled to write more brilliantly than his corres- 
pondent. At one time, indeed, he seemed to fear that he was 
becoming tedious, and hoped it was not another sign of growing 
old (he had still more than half a century before him): “I will 
write,” he declared, “to the very stump of my pen, and, as Pope 
says, 
Squeeze out the last dull droppings of my sense.” 

Dull he never is ; commonplace he could not be. The distinc- 
tion which is his special quality is here his salvation. Had he 
had less repugnance to being regarded as a literary man, there 
is abundant evidence that he could have composed works that 
would have resisted Time. Those literary labours on which he 
engaged were but hobbies natural to a man with cultured tastes, 
and means to gratify them. The Anecdotes of Painting and 
Catalogue of Noble Authors were unworthy of his abilities. 
Any of the professional writers of the day could have done as 
well. But no one else could have written such letters. The 
genius of a unique individuality pervades them. To a 
Johnsonian love of London he united a Boswellian eagerness 
for sights and scenes, while his irreverence and common sense 
saved him from hero-worship and similar follies. The ripe age 
to which he lived renders his correspondence acceptable to us 
in many moods. The vivacity of youth, the caustic wit, and 
cynical outlook of middle life, and the mellow flavour which age 
alone can give appeal to us in turn. 

While there is no one like him in English literature, there is 
much in regard to Walpole that reminds us of Montaigne. An 
Epicurean temper was common to both, and their philosophy of 
life is in many respects comparable. Both could find relief in 
nor are they a jot the better, because Shakespeare, who was superior to all mankind, 
wrote some whole plays, that are as bad as any of our present writers.” To the 
Countess of Ossory he wrote of the Merchant of Venice, ‘* It is one of his plays that 
I like the least. The story of the caskets is silly, and, except the character of 
Shylock, I see nothing beyond the attainment of a mortal; Euripides, or Racine, 
or Voltaire might have written all the rest.” And in one of his letters he tells Mann 


of a ballad that has ‘‘ miscarried in nothing but the language, the thoughts, and 
the poetry.” 
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the enjoyment of their own society, and devote themselves to 
the busy idleness which, for them, was true wisdom. Both 
witnessed a period of disturbance and revolution, and were 
unfitted by nature for active participation in such scenes. 
Despising ambition, they could cynically observe by what devious 
ways it often arrives at its end. To easy opinions on some 
points of morals they united a sense of honour that preserved 


“ 


them from anything sordid or base. La plus expresse marque 


de la sagesse,” says Montaigne, “c'est une esionissance constant.” 
And at sixty, with twenty years still before him, Walpole wrote 
to Mann, the friend to whom for over forty years he opened his 
mind: 

I chiefly pass my time with a few acquaintances, or alone at 
Strawberry Hill, where I never want amusement. My old age is as 
agreeable as I desire it: oppressed with no misfortunes, disappoint- 
ments, or infirmities—for I am determined to consider the gout as a 
remedy that only makes my liberty more welcome ; with a fortune as 
ample as I wish for pleasing myself, or for doing some kindnesses ; 
indifferent to pleasures that would be ridiculous, and encumbered with 
no glory or vanity that would impose restraint or reserve on me. I 
enjoy the remnant with cheerfulness, and think I shall lay it down with 
no more regret than what must attend parting with what is not 
disagreeable. I am exceedingly thankful for the happiness of my lot, 
and own it has been far greater than I should have dared to ask. 

What an answer to those who ask: Is life worth living? 
Truly, our own happiness we can make or find. To have lived 
a happy life and to be aware of it. How few there are like 
that. The French philosopher, as we know, had a simple, 
natural, affable mind, and a happy disposition. He described 
himself as a man “without energy, without hate, without 
ambition, without avarice, and without violence ;” and he held 
the opinion “that you must lend yourself to others, and only give 
yourself to yourself.” These are, as it seems to me, the points of 
contact between the natures of the two men, who, of course, 
were dissimilar in many ways too. They are both delightful 
companions, classics to whom we can always return with 
confidence. To Montaigne for consolation and invigoration ; to 
Walpole because long intercourse proves him to be full of charm 
and good sense ; a friend who never deceives us, never fails us. 
We can learn from him, as we do from the other Horace on his 
Sabine farm, not to take ourselves too seriously, to enjoy life, 
and to cultivate that serenity and amenity which lighten trouble 
and banish care. Pp. A. SILLARD, 
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Our English Benediction Service. 


_——_ 


“THE modern English Catholic,” it has been said, “ knows only 
two Church services—Mass in the morning, and Benediction in 
the evening ; and he is fast coming to regard the two as of equal 
value and importance.” However exaggerated this statement 
may be, there is undoubtedly an element of truth underlying 
its extravagance. Few of our fellow-Papists realize how rela- 
tively modern Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is. Few 
understand that the existence of such a rite is still almost 
ignored by the Church’s official ceremonial. And yet its 
recurrence at least weekly is now assumed as a matter of 
course; so much so that a priest who neglected to provide 
Sunday Benediction for his people would be regarded by many 
as more seriously wanting in his duty than if he gave up 
preaching, or omitted to distribute ashes on Ash Wednesday. 
Still more we may note the growing reluctance to depart from 
the type of service which is made prominent in the A2tus 
Servandus, and in the official Manual of Prayers for Congre- 
gational Use. O Salutaris, Litany of Loreto, Zantum ergo 
—these in the popular mind constitute “ Benediction,” and 
the English traveller on the continent looks with a certain 
suspicion on the variations which he finds there, as though 
they were something new-fangled and not altogether quite 
orthodox. 

It is this last tendency towards uniformity which has, I 
think, contributed more than anything else to the hold which 
the service has taken upon the hearts of the people in modern 
times. Formerly the exposition of the Sacred Host ending 
with the sacramental blessing was only employed to give 
solemnity to some other devotion, which in many cases had 
nothing at all to do with the Blessed Eucharist. This kind 
of service was the original Sa/ut, or Salve, or Lof, or Laudi, 
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as it was variously called in different countries! The Salut 
might be directed to our Lady, or to the angels, or to any of the 
saints, or to the Holy Ghost, or the Passion of our Lord, &c., 
it might consist. of the Rosary, or the Sa/ve Regina, or the De 
profundis, or almost any recognized form of prayer, and it is 
noteworthy that, in France more especially, one great occasion 
for the creation of these Sa/uts was the foundation of anni- 
versary and commemorative services for the dead. Testators, 
as we shall see, often left considerable sums of money for this 
purpose, prescribing exactly the devotions which they wished 
to have performed. Now, in such services, the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament was employed—almost as lights and incense 
and music, choral or instrumental, were employed—primarily 
to add solemnity to the function as a whole. The Sa/uz itself 
was the substantial element, the exposition and final blessing 
were only accessories. We may note the similar practice, so 
common in Belgium at the present day, of exposing the Blessed 
Sacrament during a Low Mass, simply to make the rite more 
impressive and—though one does not exactly see how the 
proposed end is promoted thereby*—to stimulate the devotion 
of those present. Under these circumstances it seems reason- 
able to infer that what principally attracted the congregation to 
the service was the wish to take part in the Sa/ve, the Rosary, 
or whatever it was, or perhaps that they might show their respect 
for the dead. The rite of the Sa/u¢ was not then regarded as 
intended primarily to honour the Blessed Sacrament. 

Now it hardly needs saying that our point of view at the 
present day, and especially here in England, is quite different 
from this. The service which we call “ Benediction” is looked 
upon as something complete in itself. The exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the blessing imparted at the end are 
no longer mere accessories, but they constitute the main appeal 
to the piety of the faithful, and it is to honour the Blessed 
Sacrament in this way that the congregation assemble. They 
may perhaps be puzzled, if ever they advert to it, by the 


‘ I have spoken at some length on this subject in four articles on Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament published in THE MONTH for June, July, August, and 
September, 1901. 

* The sublime Sacrifice of Calvary can hardly need reinforcement by the presence 
of the Divine Victim in another character. Still this practice of exposing the Blessed 
Sacrament during Mass seems to have become prevalent early in the sixteenth 
century. See an example in the Regesta Leonts PP. X. (Hergenréther), under date 
July roth, 1514. At Bruges it often occurs five or six times a month. 
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incongruity of singing the Litany of our Lady at a service 
which is seemingly consecrated to the veneration of the Holy 
Eucharist, but the familiarity with all its elements gives a certain 
sense of oneness to the whole ; and the name “ Benediction” no 
longer in our minds connotes the mere act of blessing with the 
monstrance, but it includes all that takes place there from the 
O Salutaris, sung as the tabernacle door is opened, to the final 
Adoremus with which the service usually concludes. How, it 
may be asked, has this transformation been brought about? 
How has this particular combination of details become so 
popular as an independent liturgical function in all English- 
speaking countries throughout the world ? 

Apart from the quite modern development of the practice 
of “visiting” the Blessed Sacrament, which undoubtedly has 
much to say in the matter, I am inclined to attribute the 
cause of this popularity mainly to the brightness, brevity, and 
uniformity of the service, the last two points being much more 
conspicuous in England, or countries influenced by England, 
than elsewhere. Under these circumstances it may be inter- 
esting, so far as is possible, to try to trace the past history of 
Benediction in this country, and to this task I propose to 
consecrate the remainder of my article. 

Down to the reign of James II. I have not been able to 
discover any mention of this service in English Primers or books 
of devotion. It might of course be urged that in the then 
condition of the country under the penal laws, Benediction would 
have been an impossibility. This is no doubt true, but such 
books, printed as they were for the most part at Douai, Antwerp, 
or St. Omers, were also largely used by English residents abroad, 
and if the service had been very familiar, we should expect to 
find some mention of it. Even in the English Primer of 1685 
(printed at Antwerp for T. D.), for which it is claimed in the 
Address to the Pious Reader that he will “find all the Hymns 
put into a true Divine Poetick strain, yet keeping close to the 
literal sense, of which there are some new ones and many 
prayers which did never before speak English,” there is no 
mention of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The hymn 
Pange lingua, however, is given under Corpus Christi day, and 
from the translation thus presented, the next (1687) edition! of 
the Primer has borrowed, with sundry modifications, a version 
of the Zantum ergo, which appears with this heading : 


1 London: Henry Hills, Printer to th King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
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THE HYMN AND PRAYERS THAT ARE SUNG AT THE BENEDICTION 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


These are given both in Latin and English, and together 
with the prayer, Deus gui nobis, we find annexed, as if it 
normally formed part of the rite, the prayer for the Church, 
Ecclesiae tuae, quaesumus, Domine, preces placatus admitte, &c. 
The version of the Zantum ergo is of some interest : 


Let’s then this Sacrament adore 

And prostrate give the worship due, 

And may the ancient rite no mors 

Take place, but yield it to the New. 
Let faith in Jesus Christ supply 
The senses’ insufficiency. 


To Father and the Son let’s bring 
Triumphant praises; let’s aspire 
Their honour, power and bliss to sing, 
While benedictions fill the choir: 
And He an equal praise receives 
Who from them comes and with them lives. 
Amen.! 


It must not be assumed that from this time forward Bene- 
diction took its place as an item which was bound to be 
included in every Catholic prayer-book. There is, so far as I 
can see, no mention of the service in the Primer of 1706 
‘London, apparently printed by T. Metcalfe), nor in the A/anual 
of Prayers and other Christian Devotions of 1733. On the other 
hand, in the Manual of Godly Prayers and Littanies (London, 
1745), and in another little prayer-book of about the year 1731, 
of which I have only seen “the Second Part containing the 


1 Tt may be interesting to compare the halting translation of these verses of the 


"ange lingua which is found in an earlier Primer. 


Wherefore a sacrament so great 
Humbly prostrate we adore, 

And unto rites begun of late 
Sawes must yield that were before 
\nd where our sence is seen to fail 
There must faith supply restore 


Unto the Father and the Sonne 

Joy and praise ascribed be, 

‘And saving health, honor and power 
As also benedicitie 

And to him that from both proceeds 
Praises like acknowledge wee. Amen. 


The Primer or Office of the Blessed Virgin Marie. Printed at Antwerp by Arnold 
Conings, Anno 1604. Preface signed R.¥. (Richard Verstegan). 
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Holy Mass,” &c.,' I find an exact repetition of what is printed in 
the Primer of 1687, though it is perhaps noteworthy that in the 
booklet last named, “the Litanies of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” 
including the invocation “Queen of the Sacred Rosary,’ 
immediately precede the Zantum ergo, while the “Prayers for 
the King” immediately follow it. 

So far, then, as I have been able to investigate the subject, it 
is in the first or one of the early editions of the Garden of the 
Soul, that venerable English prayer-book compiled about 1740 
by Bishop Challoner, that a recognition of anything like our 
modern Benediction service first finds a place. I am only able 
to quote from the edition of 1793, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that this faithfully represents the copies of earlier date. 
At any rate we find therein some little explanation of the service, 
almost as though it were a novelty, which explanation may 
here be reproduced entire: 


J 


THE BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


What we call the Benediction, is a devotion practised by the 
Church, in order to give adoration, praise, and blessing or Benediction 
to God, for His infinite goodness and love, testified to us in the 
institution of the blessed Sacrament, and to receive at the same time 
the Benediction, or Blessing of our Lord there present. 

When the blessed Sacrament is taken out of the tabernacle, and set 
up to be seen by the people, the choir sings, O salutaris Hostia, 
Xe. 

The O Salutaris is given both in Latin and in a prose 
translation. Bishop Challoner, however, need not have contented 
himself with this makeshift, for the Verbum supernum prodiens, 
of which the O Salutaris forms the last two stanzas, had been 
rendered into English among the other hymns printed in the 
Primer of 1706. The version there given runs: 

O Saving Host, that Heaven’s high gate 
Lay’st open at so dear a rate, 
Intestine wars invade our breast, 
Be thou our strength, support and rest. 
May endless praise attend the throne 
Of Heaven’s high Ruler Three and One, 
And He on us those joys bestow 
That neither end nor measure know.” 
1 This little book, which belongs to the Acton family, of Woolverton, 


Northumberland, has been kindly lent to me for my examination. 
* It may be confessed that the neglect to render in any way the word /aéria is a 


serious blot upon this version. 
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The explanation then continues : 


After this is usually sung some psalm or pious metre, according to 
the order of superiors, or discretion of the officiant, or exigence of the 
time; such as Psalm xix., Zxaudiat, for the King; Psalm xiv., Deus 
noster refugium, for peace ; Psalm xc., Qué habitat, in time of tribulation ; 
the Ze Deum, in public thanksgivings, &c. 


Then follows the hymn of the Blessed Sacrament, Pange 
lingua, or at least part of it, ze, Zantum ergo:? 


TANTUM ERGO. 
To this mysterious table now 
Our knees, our hearts, and sense we bow, 
Let ancient rites resign their place 
To nobler elements of grace: 
And faith for all defects supply, 
While sense is lost in mystery. 
To God the Father, born of none, 
To Christ, his co-eternal Son, 
And Holy Ghost, whose equal rays 
From both proceed, one equal praise : 
One honour, jubilee and fame, 


For ever bless his glorious name. 
Amen. 


V. Thou hast given them bread from heaven. Alleluia. 

#. Replenished with all sweetness and delight. Alleluia. 
V. Pray for us, O holy Mother of God. 

k. That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ. 
V. Lord, save the King. 

R. And hear us in the day we call upon thee. 


LET US PRAY. 

O God, who hast left us in this wonderful sacrament a perpetual 
memorial of thy passion; grant us, we beseech thee, so to reverence 
the sacred mysteries of thy body and blood, that we may continually 
find in our souls the fruit of thy redemption, who livest and 
reignest, &c. 

Defend, we beseech Thee, O Lord, by the intercession of the 
blessed Afary, ever Virgin, this thy family from all adversity; and 
being prostrate before thee with our whole hearts, protect us in thy 
mercy from the snares of our enemies, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

We beseech thee, Almighty God, that thy servant N. our King, 
who, by thy mercy, has undertaken the government of this realm, 
may also receive the increase of all virtues ; with which being adorned 

1 The whole of the Pange lingua, &c., is given in Latin and English. I copy 
only the English version of the Zamtum ergo with the prayers which follow. 
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he may both avoid the monsters of sin, and being pleasing in thy 
sight, come at length to thee, who art the way, the truth, and the life, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

When the priest gives the Benediction with the blessed Sacrament, 
bow down and profoundly adore your Saviour there present, give him 
thanks for all his mercies, offer your whole self to him, to be his for 
ever ; and earnestly beg his blessing upon you and yours, and upon 
his whole Church. Or you may say this: Adoro te devote, &c. 

It will be noticed that prayers for the Church and the King 
are intimately bound up with the service, but that, with this 
exception and saving for the omission of any explicit reference 
to the Litany of Loreto, the form is substantially identical with 
that to which we are accustomed. The most noteworthy 
features of this English adaptation, as it seems to the present 
writer, are first its relative brevity, and secondly the inclusion 
of the O Salutaris as its introductory and invariable element 
The first of these points may best be illustrated by a comparison 
with some French forms, and I may select for the purpose that 
which is found in a French prayer-book entitled, LZ’ Office Divin 
pour tous les Dimanches et Festes de l’ Année, published at Paris 
in 1716. There, under the heading, Aw Salut du Saint 
Sacrement, we find the following items : 


1. Antiphon Vincenti dabo, &c. followed by three Psalms, cix., cx., 
cxv., with Little Chapter, Responsory, Hymn (Pange dingua), Magnificat, 
Antiphon and Collect, all taken from the Vespers of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

2. “Prayers to implore the mercy of God,” 2.e., Domine non 
secundum pectata nostra, &c., with the collect Deus gui non mortem, &c. 

3. “ Prayers for the King ;” consisting of the Psalm Zxaudia?, with 
the collect Quaesumus omnipotens Deus, &c. 

4. “Prayers for Peace,” te, Da pacem, &c., with collect Deus a@ 
quo sancta desideria, &c. 

5. And finally, the Litany of the Blessed Sacrament, concluding 
with the collect Deus gui nobis.” 


It must be obvious that if this programme were carried out 
in its entirety the service would be of considerable length. No 
doubt the items were very largely optional, but there can be no 


1 This is the third edition of the book, which was published by F. H, Muguet. 
The British Museum Press-mark is 3356. aaa. 35. 

2 A Petit Paroissien Romain (Hambourg, 1798; B.M. Press-mark, 861, a. I.) 
under the heading *‘ Au Salut du Saint Sacrement,” gives Pange lingua the whole, 
Sacris Solemniis the whole, Verbum Supernum the whole, each with corresponding 


prayer. Then the Axaudiat and prayer for the King, followed by Da pacem, and 


prayer for peace, and finally the Zece pants angelorum from the Zauda Sion, 
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question that in the Sa/uts, numbers of which were founded by 
way of obits during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in almost every parish church of France, the tendency was to 
multiply observances with the most tedious prolixity. The 
testator who left revenues for the purpose laid down his own 
requirements, the local clergy were generally glad to accept 
such legacies, which of course augmented their emoluments, and 
very little supervision seems in practice to have been exercised 
by the Bishops. The result was that in many large parishes the 
calendar became studded with anniversary Sa/uts, the extreme 
tc Jiousness of which was only exceeded by the extravagant and 
incongruous character of the elements of which they were made 
up. Sober liturgical writers like J. B. Thiers were loud in 
their protests, and any one who will examine such a work as 
de Guilhermy’s Juscriptions of the Diocese of Paris’ will soon 
see that these complaints were not exaggerated. To quote one 
example, Thiers declares that in an important collegiate church 
of France he had himself assisted at a Sa/u¢ celebrated according 
to the testator’s will every evening during the octave of Corpus 
Christi, with a prodigious flare of candles and torches. He took 
careful note of the items of the service, which were as follows : 


1. The ceremony began by an Antiphon of the Blessed Sacrament 
with versicle and prayer. 

2. Procession of the Blessed Sacrament round the choir, singing the 
responsory, Homo quidam fecit coenam magnam. 
. A “station” made behind the High Altar. 
. Singing of the responsory /mmolabit hoedum. 
. A second “station” in the nave before the great crucifix. 
9. Prayer of the Blessed Sacrament sung by the celebrant. 

7. The MMiserere and the De frofundis chanted by two choirs 
alternately. 

8. These psalms being finished the celebrant, while still holding the 
monstrance in his hands, sang two prayers for the dead. 

9. Immediately after that he entoned Deus in adjutorium. 

10. Then Vespers of the Blessed Sacrament were sung. 

11. During which the celebrant arrived at the altar again, and gave 


unk Ww 


On 


a blessing with the monstrance, although the chanting of the psalms 


continued without interruption. 
12. When Vespers were over the Zantum ergo was sung, and when 


1 In the case of many of these foundations an engraved tablet was set up in the 
church specifying in minute detail all that was to take place at the Sa/ut. Scores 
of such inscriptions will be found copied at length in de Guilhermy’s volumes. See 
é.g. vol. i. pp. 137, 170, 222, 235, 659, 670, &c., Kc. 
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they came to the words sé¢ e¢ benedictio, procedenti ab utroqgue the celebrant 
again gave the blessing with the monstrance, and then replaced it in 
the tabernacle.! 

The simplicity of our modern Benediction certainly forms 
a pleasant contrast to this portentous medley of incongruities. 
Moreover, that simplicity and uniformity being, as I think, 
largely due to our invariable use of the O Sa/utaris as a greeting 
to the Blessed Sacrament when the exposition begins, it becomes 
interesting to inquire whence this feature has come to 1 
Without venturing to pronounce very positively, I am strong 
tempted to believe that we owe it to an imitation of the practice 
prevalent both at Douai and St.Omers where so large a pro- 
portion of the English clergy during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries will first have become familiar with that 
short service of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament which we 
now call Benediction. As has already been hinted at the 
beginning of this paper, whatever we possess in the way of a 
formal ritual for Benediction is only of recent and local develop- 
ment. No official mandate has been issued to the Church at 
large prescribing what is to be done. Hence rubricists have 
to guide themselves by what is enjoined for the feast of Corpus 
Christi or by the Papal Instruction for the Quarant’ Ore. We 
need not then expect to discover in the old liturgical books of 
St. Omers or Cambray any official directions for the Sa/ut, but 


what we do find is the following : 


Ss 


1S. 
1 
ly 


THE RITUAL FOR PROCESSIONS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 

After all have assembled at the appointed hour, the priest in his 
cope proceeds to the altar, along with the sacred ministers, who are 
similarly vested. ‘There upon his knees he adores the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and incenses It thrice, while in the meantime the choir sing 
O Salutaris Hostia, &c. ‘Then the deacon covers the priest’s shoulders 
with the humeral veil, and he, both hands being covered with that 
part of the veil which hangs in front of him, receives reverently upon 
the top altar-step the monstrance or eucharistic vessel (¢abernaculum) 
which is presented to him by the deacon. He then ascends to the 
altar, and holding the Blessed Sacrament before his face, turns towards 
the people and blesses them, making the sign of the Cross over them 


with the Sacrament. 


The manner of the procession is then described, and the 
instruction directs that after its conclusion, when the Blessed 
Sacrament has been brought back and placed upon the altar— 


1 Thiers, Exposition du S. Sacrement, vol. ii. p. 248. Thiers wrote in 1673. 
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The priest himself, or in any case two cantors, entones Zantum ergo 
Sacramentum, which is continued by all the ecclesiastics present kneeling 
in due order on either hand. In the meantime the priest incenses the 
Sacrament as usual, and taking It reverently from the hand of the 
deacon, turns towards the people, and about that part of the hymn 
where the words occur Si¢ et denedictio, blesses the people with It in the 
form of across. Then he himself (unless this may be more conveniently 
done by the deacon) replaces It reverently in the tabernacle.! 


Although this Rztwale bears the relatively late date 1727, 
and a complete copy of either of the earlier editions (1606 and 
1641) is inaccessible to me, still, from the terms of the preface, 
or more accurately the “ Mandatum,” of 1727, it seems certain 
that the volume reproduces the earlier rite unchanged. More- 
over the ritual of Cambray, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Douai, is almost exactly similar.2 It is of course obvious that 
we have not foliowed the St. Omers’ practice in giving the 
blessing at the word, Szt et benedictio, during the Tantum ergo, 
but so many rescripts were issued condemning this abuse, that 
it would not be strange that this feature should be surrendered 
when the local influences were withdrawn. 

It may not be amiss to note as a final word upon the 
subject, that the stanzas of the Verbuim supernum beginning 
O Salutaris had become intimately associated with the act of 
exposing the Blessed Sacrament to the adoration of the 
people. The O Salutaris in many parts of France was regularly 
sung at the time of the Elevation,’ and its connection with this 
solemn portion of the Mass is to be traced back beyond all doubt 
to an ordinance of King Louis XII. of France, who in 1512, at 
the time that he was threatened by Pope Julius II. and the 
Holy League, commanded these stanzas to be sung daily 

1 Rituale Audomarense. Saint Omers. 1727. Pp. 256, 257- 

* The Rituale of Cambray (edited about the year 1840) contains the following 
rubric, under the heading, De Processione in Festo SS. Corporis Christi: *‘ Sacerdos 
primiim Missam celebret. Peracto autem sacrificio, et processione jam ordinata, 
sacerdos pluviali albo indutus, clero cantante O Sa/utaris, etc., ter incenset Sacra- 
mentum genuflexus.” It is to be noted, however, that the rubric directs that at the 
end the blessing with the monstrance is to be given, not at the Si e¢ denedictio, but 
when the words Procedenti ab utrogue are being sung in the Zantum ergo. This 
change was no doubt made in deference to the many protests addressed against the 
earlier practice. In the diocese of Arras, to which Douai at one time belonged, the 
O Salutaris seems to have been similarly introduced; but for this exact evidence 
fails me. In any case Arras and St. Omers were suffragan sees to Cambray. 

3 According to a mural tablet of 1537 in the church of Villejuif (see De 
Guilhermy, Zxscriptions, iii. p. 573): ‘* Les marguilliers de l’ceuvre et fabrique de 
l’église de céans sont tenus faire dire et chanter par chacun dimanche a tousjours a 
haulte voix 4 la levacion du Corpus Domini 4 la messe dominicalle de l’église de 
céans O Salutaris Hostia.” 
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in all the churches of his kingdom. It is even said that the 
choristers of the Chapel Royal, not content with the significant 


words, 
Bella premunt hostilia 


Da robur, fer auxilium, 
substituted for the last line, 
Da robur, serva lilium ; 
while the Premonstratensians, going still further, sang, 
In te confidit Francia 
Da pacem, serva lilium. 

For these changes, however, I have seen no really reliable 
evidence adduced. What is certain is that the King’s ordinance, 
communicated to all the dioceses of France by heralds 
despatched from the Court in June, 1512, was generally obeyed,’ 
and that though in some localities, e.g., at Rouen, the custom 
of singing O Salutaris Hostia at the Elevation was abandoned 
after the immediate occasion ceased, in other churches it was 
maintained unaltered for centuries. The practice was certainly 
familiar at St. Omers,? and it was there extended, as we have 
seen, to the occasion when the priest exposed and adored the 
Blessed Sacrament at the beginning of processions. Whether 
a similar custom prevailed at an early date elsewhere (eg. in 
Germany or Italy), I have not yet been able to discover, but 
there would be nothing impossible in the supposition that from 
St. Omers and Cambray it spread to the Low Countries and 
thence to central Europe. In any case, even as a mere conjec- 
ture, it would be interesting to believe that the Catholic Church 
in England, in her unswerving adherence to the O Sadutarts, 
preserves a memorial of her indebtedness to Douai and 
St. Omers during the evil days of persecution.* 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

1 See Thiers, Zxfosition, i. pp. 54, 55, and a series of communications in the 
Intermédiaire for 1903. 

2 We find mention in a St. Omers inventory of ‘une casule de velours rouge 
figure, de quoy on chante O Sa/utaris Hostia.” 

% It is perhaps worth while to notice that Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
must have been of very frequent occurrence in Douai and all that part of the country 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1746 the Bishop of Arras 
published a collection of Rég/emens made for the diocese at various times. In these 
complaint is made of the too great frequency of such Expositions in the past, but 
while curtailing the liberty of his clergy in this respect, he still allows the Blessed 
Sacrament to be exposed on all the greater feasts at Mass and at one Mass of the 


Blessed Sacrament on every Thursday of the year, and also upon every Sunday at 
the Sa/ut, and seemingly upon every Thursday also, as well as upon all feasts. 
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IT is our purpose in the following pages to recount briefly some 
of the misfortunes which, in the thirteenth century, almost 
overwhelmed the adherents of peripatetic doctrines. The facts 
of the case, which have not as yet been made very accessible 
to English readers, are nevertheless so interesting in themselves, 
and so useful in the light they throw on certain parallel historical 
cases, that we consider it well worth our while to place them 
before the educated English public. 

A great part of Aristotle’s Logic—the Organon—was known 
and utilized in the old abbey schools; St. Anselm’s De Gram- 
matico is wholly concerned with a difficulty suggested by the 
Stagirite, but concerning his other books the early Schoolmen 
seem to have had only the faintest second-hand notions. As 
late as 1142 we have the assertion of Abelard, certainly the man 
best placed to speak with authority, that no work of Aristotle, 
beyond the Predicaments and De interpretatione, was as yet 
translated into Latin.! The precise period and manner in which 
the complete works of Aristotle were introduced we have no 
means of knowing ; all that we can be certain of, being that this 
introduction into the Latin world took place before 1210. 

The first information we glean of the existence of any 
Aristotelian work, beyond the Logic, is in the shape of a 
conciliar condemnation, and dates from 1210, when the Pro- 
vincial Council of Sens was held in Paris,? and decreed that 
“neither the books of Aristotle which deal with natural philo- 
sophy, nor any commentaries thereon shall be read in Paris 
either publicly or privately,’ and the Fathers of the Council 
proceeded to back their decree by a sentence of excommuni- 


1 ‘€ Aristotelis duos tantum, Praedicamentorum scilicet, et Peri Ermenias libros, 
usus adhuc Latinorum cognovit.” (Cousin, /atroduction aux Oeuvr. inéd. & Abélard, 
Pp. 53:) 

2 It is hardly necessary to state that the diocese of Paris formerly was merely a 


suffragan see of Sens. 








es 
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cation on its contraveners.' It will be noticed that the scope 
of this condemnation is to interdict only the “ Physical” works 
of Aristotle, but five years later (1215), we meet another official 
condemnation which comprises, besides the Physics and the 
summaries thereof, the metaphysical books too.’ 

The reader is asked to notice that it is possible to 
interpret the earlier decree which forbids the “reading” of 
Aristotle, as prohibitive only of lectures, though this interpre- 
tation does appear somewhat strained when subsequently 
“reading in private” has to be rendered as the giving of private 
lectures. It is also right to state that the condemnation holds 
good exclusively in Paris, this being sufficiently evident from 
the wording of the decrees, and in addition being borne out by 
the manifesto issued by the University of Toulouse in 1229. 
Drawn up in the hope of attracting students, this handbill 
contains the following item : 


Any student desirous of penetrating more deeply into Nature’s 
secrets, may here listen to the expounding of those books on Natural 
philosophy which have been forbidden in Paris.’ 


And though the somewhat flamboyant style of this curious 
medizval advertisement might lead one to suppose that the 
learned Faculty of Toulouse was taking advantage of its 
remote position to exemplify the adage about the mice and 
the cat, this most improper suspicion is dispelled by the certain 
knowledge we possess, that the Faculty enjoyed the protection 
and confidence of the very Papal Legate, Robert, from whom 
proceeded the second condemnatory edict of which mention has 
been made. 

The fact that the incriminated works had been allowed 
entry into other seats of learning, did not in any way amelio- 
rate their position in Paris, and in 1231, we find Gregory IX. in 
the letter by which he re-established the University of Paris, 
renewing the condemnation, though with the qualification donec 
corrigatur : 


‘ **Nec libri Aristotelis de naturali philosophia, nec commenta, legantur Parisius 
publice vel private, et hoc sub pena excommunicationis inhibemus.” (Chartu/arium 
Universitatis Parisiensis, edit. Denifle, O.P., tom. 1, no. 11, p- 70.) 

Non legantur libri Aristotelis de methafisica et de naturali philosophia, nec 
summe de eisdem,” (/éid. no. 20, pp. 78, seq.) 

* ‘Libros naturales, qui fuerant Parisius prohibiti, poterunt illic audire qui volunt 
nature sinum medullitus perscrutare.” (Zééd, no. 72, p. 131.) 


2 66 
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Those books on Natural Philosophy, which for special reasons 
were condemned in a Provincial Council, shall not be used in 
Paris, until they have been examined and purged of all suspicion of 

l 
error. 


However, as it was in the beginning, and even is now, human 
nature in the Middle Ages was apt to be perverse, and many of 
that motley crowd which in those days congregated in Paris, 
Paritsienses and Parisint, learned magzstri and aspiring scholares, 
had already fallen prey to the seductions of the forbidden fruit, 
and thus it is that we find in the Chartudary a significant letter 
by which the same Pope, in his fatherly solicitude and com- 
miseration for that fragility which is not an exclusive appanage 
of youth, gives to the Abbot of St. Victor 


by these presents authority to absolve the masters and scholars who 
have fallen by reason of the sentence passed in the provincial Council 
of Paris, or by Robert the nuncio, through the reading of the books 
on natural philosophy forbidden in the aforesaid Council.? 


The next letter of Gregory bears witness to the same kindly 
spirit, and also to a wish to render service to the cause of 
education; it is an injunction to certain Parisian professors to 
expurgate Aristotle. The Pope states that 


having been given to understand that the books concerning natural 
philosophy, which were forbidden in the Council held in Paris, contain 
among much useless matter, certain things of use, lest the useful be 
vitiated by the useless, we leave it to your discretion to examine the 
books and cut out everything which might scandalize the hearer.* 


1 «Et libris illis naturalibus, qui in Concilio Provinciali ex» certa causa prohibiti 
fuere, Parisini non utantur, quousque examinati fuerint et ab omni errorum suspitione 
purgati.” (Op. cit. p. 138.) 

2 «Cum salutem animarum quaerere tenemur, occasiones perditionis cupientes 
quantum Dominus permiserit amovere, discretioni vestre presentium auctoritate 
mandamus, quatinus Magistri et scolares, qui in sententiam latam Parisius in 
provinciali Concilio, seu in sententiam bone memorie R. tituli sancti Stephani in 
Celio Monte presbyteri cardinalis, occasione librorum naturalium, qui in eodem 
Concilio fuere prohibiti, inciderunt, juxta formam ecclesie absolvatis,” &c. (Op. cit. 
no. 86, p. 143.) 

3 **Cum sicut intelleximus libri naturalium, qui Parisius in Concilio provinciali 
fuere prohibiti, quedam utilia et inutilia continere dicantur, ne utile per inutile 
vitietur, discretioni vestre, de qua plenam in Domino fiduciam obtinemus, per 
apostolica scripta sub obtestatione divini judicii firmiter precipiendo mandamus, 
quatinus libros ipsos examinantes, sicut convenit, subtiliter et prudenter, que ibi 
erronei seu scandali vel offendiculi legentibus inveneritis illativa, penitus resecetis 
ut que sunt suspecta remotis, incunctanter ac inoffense in reliquis studeatur.” 


(Op. cit. no. 87, pp. 143, seq.) 
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Hence expurgation of Aristotle is made a condition of his 
being lawfully read; false and erroneous doctrines which the 
Pope, with a delightful touch of modernity, terms “ useless,” 
must be excised before Aristotle may be made use of as a text- 
book. As to whether the three professors to whom the letter 
was addressed ever attempted to fulfil the injunction, history is 
silent, and in the absence of all testimony we may conjecture 
that they did not, either would not, or more probably, could not, 
effect the desired elimination of undesirable matter. 

It was some fourteen years after these events that Paris 
witnessed the advent of Albrecht von Bolstadt, commonly 
known as Albertus Magnus, and Thomas of Aquino. 

The next we hear of Aristotle is from a University statute, 
dated 1252, and designed for the regulation of the studies of the 
“English nation” residing in Paris. These students are required 
to have heard, besides the Zagic of Aristotle, his book, De Anima.' 
It would be about this time that Aquinas, after three years’ 
absence in Cologne, returned to Paris? for a protracted sojourn 
in the Ville Lumiere. 

Gradually the Paris professors waxed bolder, and in 1255 a 
similar statute of the University enacts definitively that the 
ethical, physical, metaphysical, and natural-history books of 
Aristotle shall be studied, and proceeding gives a complete list 
of the authentic and spurious works of the Stagirite, fixing the 
days on which they shall be expounded by the Lector.* What 
the Abbot of St. Victor had to say to this lengthy, decisive, and 
progressive document, history does not recount. The publicity 
given by the University to its decree, shows conclusively that it 
held the Conciligr and Papal statutes of 1210, 1215, and 1231, to 
have been already superseded by a contrary custom, but, as was 
to be expected, this was not a view likely to recommend itself 
immediately to the Papacy, and we find Urban IV., as late as 
1263, renewing for the last time* in the same terms as 
Gregory IX., the prohibition which in another decade was 
destined to become altogether obsolete. 

The task of assigning exact dates to St. Thomas’ many 
commentaries on Aristotle is not an easy one; and it would 
therefore be rash to assert that he was not successful in evading 


1 Statuta artistarum nationis anglicanae . . . item librum De Anima semel 
audiverit, vel sit in audiendo, sicut predictum est.” (Op. cit. no. 201, p. 228.) 


2 Chartularium, no. 307. 
3 Jbid. no. 246, p. 278. * Jbid. no. 384, pp. 427, seq. 
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the decrees ; true it is, that we have in the Chartulary ! a letter 
addressed by the Paris University to the General Chapter of 
the Friars-Preachers, dated 1274, the year of St. Thomas’s death, 
and requesting the remittance of a certain commentary on the 
Aristotelian work, De Coelo et de mundo, which, states the letter, 
was begun by St. Thomas in Paris and finished elsewhere, but 
it is satisfactorily contended that Aquinas was then in possession 
of a special personal authorization obtained in 1263. But 
whatever his attitude may have been towards the decrees, that 
of the University of Paris leaves no room for doubt ; it was one 
of unflinching, though respectful, and for long years silent 
opposition. As Mr. Wilfrid Ward has well said,* the thirteenth 
century saw a revolution in theology, but it was effected not by 
exaggerated declamation, not by advertising the new learning 
as “revolutionary ;” but, on the one hand, by the laborious 
work of specialists in philosophy, and on the other by urging 
strongly that this work was compatible with the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, and that the necessary “revolution,” 
if .such it must be called, could be effected without disintegra- 
tion. 

In the case of Aristotelian Metaphysics, freedom was insisted on 
by, and allowed to, Catholic students, and Catholics accomplished the 
work of assimilation. The authorities were urged on by force of 
circumstances, from an attitude of opposition and suspicion to 
toleration of the labours of the best Aristotelian students and ultimate 


approval of the results of their labour. 
C. DESSOULAVY. 


1 No. 447, pp. 507, seq. 
* Monthly Register, August, 1902. 
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FTonour’s Glassy Bubble. 
A STORY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 


a 


BOOK IV, 
LONA THE WOMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
LONA’S VOCATION. 


Lona’s childhood had come to an abrupt termination on that 
October afternoon, when the news having been gradually and 
gently broken to her, she had at last succeeded in grasping the 
terrific fact that her bridegroom was dead, shot through the 
breast in a duel that had its origin in a foolish expression 
uttered by him when ip a state of complete unconsciousness and 
irresponsibility. 

Incredulity, rather than grief or horror, had been Lona’s 
paramount impression even after the facts had been clearly 
stated. It seemed so far more easy to believe that her ears had 
misled her; that her grandfather and brother were talking in 
delirium, or that the German language had become a strange 
foreign tongue whose obscure words and phrases conveyed no 
idea whatever to her mind. George dead! Impossible! The 
mere notion was so wildly improbable and incongruous as to be 
almost provocative of mirth. Had Lona been abruptly informed 
that the moon had fallen from the skies, or the sun been 
extinguished, the news could scarcely have been more unfore- 
seen and incredible. 

The merciful relief of tears was still too far away ; and when 
presently she found herself alone in the little turret-room that 
had been hers since childhood, it was a mere blind instinct that 
caused her to pull off the pink frock and the glittering diamond 
necklace, replacing their unseemly brightness by the sable gloom 
of her mother’s old velvet gown. 
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“ George is dead! George is dead! He is not coming here 
to-day, nor to-morrow, nor the day after, because he is dead, and 
I shall never, never see him again!” 

She repeated the words aloud while endeavouring to adjust 
the loose folds of the velvet gown to the slender immaturity of 
her girlish figure ; reiterating them over and over again as 
though striving hard to master a difficult lesson that memory as 
yet refused to retain. 


Over the days and weeks that followed it is best to draw a 
veil. The task of depicting the effects of a bitter night frost 
upon an exquisite rose-tree in its full pride of bloom would require 
an abler or more merciless brush than mine. Lona neither fell 
dangerously ill, after the orthodox custom of blighted heroines, 
nor was her reason impaired by this most crushing of all blows 
which Fate could have devised. Her physical constitution was 
too robust and, although she did not know it, her hold upon life 
too healthily tenacious for any of these things to happen to her ; 
yet nevertheless a chasm, wide and impassable, divided her 
actual personality from that of the light-hearted girl who but a 
few weeks ago had chased butterflies and played at ball with a 
boy as childish and light-hearted as herself. 

Two black-robed women, instead of one, now resided at 
Castle Stillberg, for as a matter of course, and with a certain 
mournful pride that brought with it some unconscious touch of 
consolation, Lona had imperiously claimed her right to wear 
mourning for her tragically-deceased bridegroom. Was she not 
all but his widow before God and man? And to wear his weeds 
appeared in some subtle fashion to bring him nearer to her, to 
make the aching sense of loss seem less absolute. 

Her beauty had now gained a more refined grace, a more 
delicate distinction ; for as an artist grief is only inferior to 
death, the supreme master sculptor, and where he has once 
passed by, his seal is indelibly fixed for ever. 

The likeness between Lona and her mother was now far 
more apparent than of yore; with the difference, however, that 
in place of the hopeless and sullen resignation to be read on the 
elder woman’s wasted features, Lona’s face seemed as time 
went on but to gain in force and intensity, almost as if some 
unconscious instinct of latent rebellion against fate were 
struggling to rise to the surface and find expression. 

Lona’s first impulse on realizing the blow that had shattered 
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her life’s happiness on the very brink of consummation, had been 
to seek refuge in a convent and place the barrier of eternal vows 
between herself and a world wherein there was henceforth no 
place for her; a world whose cruel, irrational laws took no 
account of love and youth. Happiness was, of course, out of 
the question ; but in the convent she might at least find that 
peace impossible in a place where everything—everything, each 
tree and bush, every door and window, was interwoven in 
memory with some tender recollection. Like a stricken animal 
that seeks to conceal its death-wound far away in some hidden 
forest lair, beyond the ken of its fellows, so Lona, with the 
instinctive selfishness of very early youth, was prompted to hide 
herself and her misery behind some grey cloister wall, where 
undisturbed she might indulge in the luxury of eternal grief. 

When, however, Lona had imparted these aspirations to 
Father Martin, the old village priest who had heard her first 
confession and would have blessed her nuptials, it was somewhat 
of a shock to meet with censure and disapproval, instead of the 
encouragement whereon she had so firmly counted. 

“ And your poor helpless mother ? Your disabled grandfather? 
Your invalid brother ?” had said the white-haired old man, the 
somewhat hard lines of whose firmly-set mouth and broad, 
square chin were curiously mitigated, and contradicted the 
wondrous softness occasionally to be read in a pair of rather 
light blue eyes. ‘“ You would abandon them merely in order to 
be able to indulge your own selfish grief?” 

“Mama scarcely notices my presence, and grandpapa does 
not care about me, because I am not a boy,” replied the girl, 
wearily. “And oh! Father Martin, the days are so long, so 
terribly long! The only happy hours are when I am asleep, for 
then I can dream of George and believe that he is still alive. 
When he comes to me in my dreams, and I can hear his dear 
laughing voice, can feel the touch of his beloved arm round my 
waist, oh! then Iam happy. . . . But the waking again in 
the morning! Oh! that is dreadful!” 

“ Dreadful, I dare say,” agreed Father Martin, readily. “ But 
that is no reason why you should go into a convent; nor is that 
the fashion in which religious vocations are manufactured. You 
want to become a nun because you fancy that you will then 
have more leisure for dreaming about George. But God does 
not care about second-hand articles, and it is an insult to offer 
Him a used-up heart wherein the image of an earthly bride- 
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groom still reigns supreme. We can discuss your supposed 
vocation two years—three years hence, if by that time you have 
stopped dreaming about George; and in the meantime there 
are plenty of duties and occupations close at hand, wherewith 
your life may be profitably filled up. Not only your suffering 
relatives at home require your assistance, but look around you, 
among your own village and country people; everywhere you 
will find sufferings, equal if not superior to your own.” 

And Lona, although experiencing the natural disappointment 
of one who, having been strung up to the accomplishment of 
a supreme resolution, finds himself relegated to the prosaic 
monotony of an insignificant part in life's drama, ended by 
taking Father Martin’s advice. Of course the good old priest 
was mistaken in insinuating that she could possibly ever cease 
thinking and dreaming of George; nor did she believe that 
God would really have minded so very much if she dreamt a 
tiny dream about him now and then, just as a sort of reward 
when she had fasted and sung psalms all day, and done all 
those other uncomfortable things ordained for the purpose of 
moulding and subduing poor imperfect and rebellious human 
nature into the desirable condition of grace. 

Having, moreover, after due reflection, firmly resolved to 
become a Sister of Charity, there was consolation in the thought 
that by visiting the poor and tending the sick meanwhile she 
was already beginning her novitiate, by acquiring proficiency 
in some of the duties that would by-and-by have become 
obligatory. 

And verily in the performance of these self-imposed tasks 
Lona was surprised to discover how many different kinds and 
degrees of suffering there were in the world. Scarcely a hovel 
she entered, but had its own tale of misery to disclose ; no life 
so apparently simple and prosaic, but contained its hidden 
skeleton ; so that when regarded side by side with the general 
misery of legions, her own individual misfortune came gradually 
to be regarded as something natural and inevitable. Was not 
her case after all but a tiny atom, a mere incident in the relentless 
scheme which decrees that no man shall be deemed happy until 
he has ceased to live ? 

“God never intended us to be happy, that is clear,” she 
would say to herself so often, that this trite axiom came to 
be fixed in her mind as a self-evident and uncontrovertible 
truth. “Better for me perhaps to have found it out so soon.” 
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Yet, although she did not suspect it, these visits to her sick 
or suffering neighbours, and the long walks or drives thereby 
entailed served to bring a little spurious brightness into her 
existence, like the subdued and chastened light that striving to 
pierce through the clouds on some dim November day, tells us 
that the sun is there all the same, although our eyes are unable 
to sec it. 

The shrewd old village priest had not been mistaken in 
judging that the large fund of latent energy in Lona’s nature 
required some further outlet than the dull, repressing round of 
her home duties, for the life at Castle Stillberg scarcely deserved 
that name now that its three remaining inmates were hardly 
more to be considered than a trio of animated skeletons, 
separated from the warm, palpitating interests of life, by as 
many blank walls, raised up by disease, insanity, and old age. 

Of the three helpless recluses, Attila,despite his eighty and 
odd years, was the only one that could still take rank among 
the living. But even Attila was beginning to lose his hold upon 
a life that could bestow on him no further gifts. More than halfa 
century had passed over his head since that day in the remote 
past when in the full zenith of manly strength and vigour he 
had taken possession of this splendid inheritance, proud and 
confident in his intention of transmitting his name and fortune 
to a new, yet unborn, generation destined to perpetuate the 
traditions and qualities of his noble ancestors, the glorious and 
immortal Huns. 

And now as an old man, with one foot in the grave, he had 
only a long series of deceptions and disappointments to recall ; 
having seen all his male descendants snatched away before their 
time, with the exception of Angus, who surviving as a helpless 
cripple, was incapable of transmitting his name to a son of his 
own. And soon, very soon, his own hour would strike. He 
would be the last of the long line of Hunvalagis ; the name 
would perish with him, and his shield, that grand old shield 
that had come down to him from his glorious ancestor and 
namesake, would be broken on his grave—for Lona, his last 
descendant, was only a girl, and, as such, powerless to carry on 
the name. The child would probably marry some day after 
all, or else go into a convent as she talked of doing. It really 
did not greatly signify what she did. 

The only visitor who besides Father Martin, had ever, at 
long intervals attempted to force the entrance to Castle Stillberg, 
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was Christian von Schwerteneck. Although he came ostensibly 
to see Angus, bringing with him such books and pamphlets as 
might prove of interest to the invalid, he always cherished the 
latent hope of catching a glimpse of Lona, and of perhaps being 
gradually able to take up the thread of their former acquaintance 
where it had been abruptly dropped on that memorable day 
when he had buried the ring at the foot of a beech-tree. But each 
time he was doomed to disappointment, for Lona, whenever she 
happened to be at home, always remained obstinately shut up 
in her room. She could not bear the sight of any visitor’s face, 
least of all one that must inevitably recall the circumstances of 
her past happiness and present misery—for had it not been in 
Herr von Schwerteneck’s company that she had first met her 
adored George? 

Only once it so happened that she had been reading aloud 
to her invalid brother when Christian was announced. Unable 
to retreat in time, the commonest courtesy had demanded that 
she should shake hands with the visitor and submit to the 
exchange of a few conventional phrases. 

“It is very good of you to come and see my brother,” she 
had said with rather formal politeness. “He always enjoys your 
visits so much, as he can talk to you about many things which I 
do not understand.” And with a hurried inclination she had 
left the room, without noticing the expression of disappoint- 
ment upon Christian’s face, nor the unsuccessfully stifled 
sigh. 

“Why did you run away in such a preposterous hurry just 
now, as if Schwerteneck were an ogre?” inquired Angus on that 
same evening when saying good-night to his sister. 

“ Because he only comes to see you, and there is no necessity 
for my presence.” 

“T am not so sure of that.” 

“What do you mean, Angus?” 

“Why only that He broke off, leaving the phrase 
unfinished, Then after a pause, during which he had been 
scanning his sister’s face with piercing directness : 

“Tell me, Lona,” he now said, with some hesitation. “Sup- 
posing, just for argument’s sake, that it had been Schwerteneck, 
instead of Wilding, that had happened to be first in the field, 
might not perhaps everything have been different ?” 

“ First in the field! Do you mean 2” 

“T was only supposing. If Schwerteneck had made better 
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use of his opportunities at that time, might he not have had a 
chance of winning your heart ?” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Lona, almost indignantly. “The mere 
idea is an insult to George’s memory. How could you ever 
suppose such a preposterous thing ?” 

“There would be nothing preposterous in caring for a man 
like Schwerteneck, that I can see,” returned Angus, quietly. 
“ He is a good man, a gentleman, and there is something about 
him—I scarcely know how to define it—a sort of reposeful 
strength and sense of latent power vastly refreshing to meet 
with in these days of gimcrack principles and weather-cock 
characters.” 

“I dare say,” returned Lona, indifferently. 

“Then what fault have you got to find with him ?” 

“No fault at all, except that he is not George. The two are 
as different as possible.” 

“There I agree with you, little sister. They are as unlike 
as a dock and a daisy,” returned Angus, with an inflection of 
peculiar and enigmatical significance entirely thrown away upon 


Lona. 


“CHAPTER IL. 
INFECTION, 


THREE years had passed away since that ominous day when 
Lona’s life, as she still told herself, had come to an end, and 
save for one more death in the family these years had been 
uneventful, bringing no radical or immediate alteration into her 
existence. 

It was Angus, who, after a lingering, protracted agony, had 
died in the early spring of 1895. Death to him had but come 
as a welcome release, for the last months of his life had been 
divided between those terrible fits of pain that were gradually 
sapping the last remnants of strength from his emaciated and 
crippled frame, alternating with long periods of unconsciousness 
produced by the morphia injections that latterly had become a 
daily necessity ; and though Lona in losing her brother had 
now lost the only intelligent companion that had remained to 
her in this dreary house, she would not have wished it otherwise, 
nor recalled him to a life of hopeless suffering. 
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It was October again, almost such another glorious October 
as the one which had been intended to witness Lona’s nuptials ; 
only this time the magnificence of nature was strangely at 
variance with the mood prevailing among the peasants of the 
district. Heavy rains during July and August had annihilated 
the crops and caused the rich promise of fruit to rot unplucked 
on the branches ; damages which the tardy September sunshine 
was powerless to counteract. Hundreds of poor families, whose 
sole source of income was derived from their orchards, were 
brought to the brink of starvation, disease was rife in the hovels, 
and presently the ominous word famine began to be whispered 
in the land. 

Lona found adequate scope for the exercise of her benevolent 
functions at this period, and the distribution of loaves amongst 
her poorer neighbours soon became the recognized object of her 
daily walks. 

Thus it happened one day that, having divided the greatest 
part of her provisions amongst her usual protég¢s, and dismissed 
the servant who had accompanied her on these errands, Lona, 
taking the now lightened basket on her arm, was wending her 
way through the village street towards a hovel that lay 
somewhat outside the group of houses, and where resided 
Barbara Krumholz, an aged and bedridden dame, whose solitude 
she would sometimes enliven by half an hour's friendly chat. 
Passing by the gate of the little parsonage, Lona, through the 
fast gathering dusk, saw Father Martin standing in the garden 
amongst his dying sunflowers and withered hollyhocks, in deep 
and apparently grave conversation with some other individual 
whose back was turned towards the street. Neither of them 
seemed to have perceived or recognized her, so she passed on 
without the salutation mostly exchanged with the village Curé 
when she happened to meet him on the like occasions. A 
moment later, however, her quick ear caught the sound of the 
little wooden gate as with a sharp click it fell back into the iron 
lock. And now, surely was that not a man’s step, firm and 
elastic, coming down the road ? 

Lona walked on briskly, without pausing to look back, for it 
was past six o'clock, and she had loitered over long this 
afternoon. She was clear of the village by this time, and had 
turned into the side lane where was situated Mother Barbara’s 
wretched mud hovel, standing a little way back from the road 
in the midst of a sorely neglected garden-plot, where rotting 
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cabbages and lank, consumptive-looking onions sprawled over 
the surface in distorted lines. 

Again the sound of that footstep! and now in close 
proximity, for it was evident that the man, whosoever he was, 
had purposely turned down the lane in order to follow her. 
Although not timid by nature, the idea of being thus followed 
was distinctly unpleasant to Lona. It might be a drunkard 
(although the firmness of the step made that seem unlikely), or 
else some hungry and desperate workman, bent upon snatching 
her purse or basket. 

Again she quickened her pace, but so likewise did her 
invisible follower. Then, throwing dignity to the winds, Lona 
broke into a run until, panting and exhausted, she had gained 
the door of the little hovel. 

But her quivering fingers were yet struggling with the rusty 
latch when the terrible pursuer was already by her side, and 
firmly, almost roughly, seizing hold of her arm, had pulled her 
back just as she was about to enter the dark, evil-smelling little 
passage that led to the old woman’s room. 

“You must not go in there,” he said, short and breath- 
lessly. 

Fear gave way to unbounded surprise, as turning round 
upon her captor, Lona. saw that it was not a peasant ruffian as 
she had been supposing, but Herr von Schwerteneck who had 
thus unceremoniously addressed her. 

Her look of blank, almost haughty, astonishment had the 
effect of bringing him back abruptly to a sense of the polite 
conventionalities of life, momentarily lost sight of under the 
immediate influence of some strong interest or emotion. 

“I beg your pardon—but there was no time to explain. 
I followed as quickly as I could in order to tell you on no 
account to enter that cottage, but your feet were faster than 
mine.” 

“But why on earth should I not go in there if I choose? 
I visit Mother Barbara twice a week. This is her day; she will 
be expecting me.” 

“Then she will just have to be disappointed. Her grand- 
daughter is down with cholera, the third case in the village, as 
Father Martin was just telling me. There seems to be no doubt 
about the matter, although the peasants do not know it as yet, 
but I fear that we are in for a regular epidemic, unless the cold 
weather sets in without delay.” 
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“Oh! cholera!” exclaimed Lona, slightly startled. “Then 
I suppose that Betti Weber, whom I visited just now, had also 
cholera. She was complaining of dreadful cramps, and would 
not even eat the cake I had brought her.” 

Herr von Schwerteneck appeared to be again in danger of 
losing sight of his company manners. 

“How extremely foolish and irrational! Why are you 
allowed to do such madcap things ?” 

“ Allowed? Why, who should prevent me? I always do 
exactly as I please.” 

“Then it is very evident that you are not fit to take care 
of yourself. Now, if I were your — your grandfather, you 
would certainly not be permitted to scour the country in this 
preposterous fashion, running the risk of catching God alone 
knows what horrible diseases.” 

He spoke with such earnest, almost ludicrous solemnity, that 
Lona could not help laughing, as she replied : 

“Then I am glad that you are not my grandfather.” 

“So am I,” came the quick rejoinder. 

“But you were just saying that in grandpapa’s place you 
would “ 

“I only meant,” interrupted Schwerteneck, “that although 
I am but a mere common acquaintance, I feel it my duty to 
point out to you—since there is apparently no one else to do 
so—what a terrible and unnecessary risk you are running. You 
have no right to expose your life in this senseless fashion.” 

Lona pondered over these words for a moment. She had 
undoubtedly been startled at the cholera news, but then, as she 
reflected, when she became a nun, her duties would oblige her 





to nurse sick people, even if they happened to have infectious 
diseases ; and since sooner or later this was to be her vocation, 
what difference could it make if she ran these risks a little 
sooner ? 

“ But the Sisters of Charity visit the sick people all the same, 
even when they have got cholera or pest!” 

“That is a totally different case. You are not a Sister of 
Charity.” 

“Not yet. But some day I shall be.” 

“ God forbid !” 

This exclamation was uttered so low that Lona’s ear almost 
failed to catch it ; and even then she could not feel quite sure of 
having heard right. Then after a pause she said, almost 
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apologetically, taking up the basket that had been put down 
upon the wooden bench outside the cottage : 

“But now I really must goin just for one moment. As it 
seems I have been inside one cholera cottage already this 
afternoon, a second one cannot greatly signify. I shall not read 
to old Barbara, of course, to-day, but shall just give her the tea 
and the biscuits I have brought for her.” 

Christian Schwerteneck planted himself before the cottage 
door somewhat in the attitude of a gladiator, with bent neck 
and squared elbows, as though in the act of defending the 
entrance of a citadel against a mighty host. 

“You are not going in,” he repeated, doggedly. 

“Herr von Schwerteneck! Do you know that you are almost 
—almost rude!” 

“T am sorry, but I shall be forced to be yet ruder if you will 
not accept my warning and go away quietly.” 

Lona did not exactly know whether to be offended or 
amused by this curious persistency, but on the whole amusement 
had the upper hand. 

“Now you are talking exactly like an English policeman 
when he calmly but firmly admonishes some unruly vagabond 
to move on quietly. And suppose I refuse to do your bidding 
and move on quietly, what will you then do? You can scarcely 
propose to remain here all night defending Mother Barbara's 
door ?” 

Schwerteneck’s habitually grave face relaxed into an 
involuntary smile as he now asked : 

“What does the English policeman do when the unruly 
vagabond not only refuses to go on, but displays such marked 
contempt of his official authority ?” 

“Why, then the unfortunate vagabond is sometimes taken 
into custody, and marched off to the lock-up station with hand- 
cuffs about his wrists.” 

“Exactly! That is the precise course [ am proposing to 
follow.” 

“You have got the handcuffs already prepared?” laughed 
back Lona. 

“Not handcuffs, but hands and arms, and they are strong 
enough to take you up and carry you back to the Castle. 
I shall hold you fast, never fear! and not let you go until I 
have delivered you safe and sound to your legal protector, Baron 
Attila Stillberg Hunvalagi.” 
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And he really looked so exactly as though he meant it in 
sober earnest as for a moment to evoke in Lona’s mind the 
fantastic vision of herself, struggling and resistent, ignominiously 
carried home in. a stranger’s arms, while almost simultaneously 
memory brought up the recollection of some words spoken by 
her dead brother Angus nearly two years ago when he had said: 

“I am not sure that it is for my sake alone that he comes 
here,” or something to that effect. And then Angus had gone 
on to put that curious question as to whether if Schwerteneck had 
been first in the field he would have had any chance with her. 

Of course not! The idea was as preposterous as ever, and 
Angus had been utterly mistaken in his surmises ; but the mere 
recollection of these extraordinary suggestions was sufficient to 
dye Lona’s cheeks scarlet, and overwhelm her with a new and 
crushing sense of embarrassment. Certainly it would never do 
to risk conclusions with this formidable man who looked as 
though he knew exactly what he wanted, and was so evidently 
determined to have his own way in this matter. Dignity, 
however, demanded that she should not too weakly strike her 
arms, and that the surrender should be adroitly veiled. She 
stood hesitating for a moment before saying : 

“Old Barbara will be much disappointed if she does not get 
her tea; and tea, of course, is good for sick people, even when 
they have got the cholera.” 

“Old Barbara need not be disappointed. Give me the tea, 
and whatever else you have brought for her, and wait for me 
here. I shall be back in less than five minutes.” 

Mechanically she obeyed, without immediately pausing to 
ask herself whether it was logical and rational for one person to 
go into a disease-infected dwelling while another had been 
sternly forbidden to run the same risk; and it was only some 
minutes later that this view of the question obtruded itself with 
merciless lucidity. 

“Why did I let him go in, for it will be entirely my fault if 
he catches the infection,” she remorsefully reflected. And then, 
for lack of anything else to do, she began to count the minutes, 
finding the time of his absence inexplicably long, although in 
reality scarce five minutes had elapsed ere, heralded by a 
crashing sound of broken glass proceeding from round the angle 
of the cottage, he rejoined her in the garden dangling the empty 
basket, which now emitted a powerful odour of carbolic acid. 

“What a dreadful smell!” she exclaimed without any 
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preamble. “And why did you go in there yourself if it is as 
dangerous as you try to make out? After all, it would have 
been better to disappoint old Barbara than for you to catch the 
infection.” 

“T did not want you to be disappointed,” he returned simply. 
“ And as for me, I am all right, for I have taken my precautions, 
and used the disinfectants I always carry about with me when 
visiting my own labourers’ cottages. But I certainiy owe you an 
apology for the perfume you so strongly object to, and where- 
with I took the liberty of liberally drenching your basket. 
Carbolic acid is not nearly as fragrant as Eau de Cologne, but 
is far more serviceable in cases like the present. And now will 
you further oblige me by swallowing this medicine,” he went on, 
taking from his pocket a tiny flask. “This is an Indian elixir 
given to me by a native doctor, and ten drops of it upon sugar 
twice daily is the very best preservative against infectious 
diseases.” 

Incapable of resistance, Lona meekly submitted to have the 
lump of sugar dropped into her mouth. She was conscious of 
feeling like a submissive and somewhat cowed child, swallowing 
a sugar-plum or pill, as reward or punishment, she hardly knew 
which. On the whole, she was rather inclined to regard it as a 
punishment, for although not precisely unpleasant to the taste, 
the pungent aromatic liquor burnt her throat, causing her to 
cough until the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Yes, it always tingles a little just at first,’ remarked 
Schwerteneck, philosophically. “But never mind, you will 
soon get used to it.” 

“And what was the matter with that window ?” she asked, 
presently, when speech had again become possible. “I fancied 
I heard a crash of glass at the other side of the house.” 

“TI found it necessary to knock out a couple of glass panes 
in that foolish old woman’s window, in order to ensure a free 
current of air in the sick-room. Of course she set up a wail of 
despair, not understanding that it was for her good. There is 
no use in arguing with such people, or preaching about the 
benefits of ventilation, so I always find it simplest just to do 
the right thing straight away, and never mind what they say. 
People’s opinions are of very little consequence, after all, once 
you have learned to regard these matters in a broader sense.” 


Christian Schwerteneck walked home with Lona in the 
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dusk; and when they parted at the Castle gates she had 
somehow been inveigled into a promise that she would give up 
visiting the cottages for the present, until all danger of cholera 
should be at an end. Asa sort of compromise, it had however 
been agreed between them that she was henceforth to bring her 
charitable gifts to the parsonage, there to be distributed as 
seemed expedient. 

“T shall often be calling there myself,” he casually remarked, 
“as I sometimes find it necessary to consult Father Martin 
regarding the treatment of my own peasants.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
DUTIES AND DECORATIONS, 

DATING from this day, Lona frequently happened to meet 
Christian Schwerteneck at the little parsonage, for by a curious 
coincidence he happened to have been seized by a perfect 
craving for Father Martin’s advice and guidance concerning 
minute points of peasant legislation. Perhaps the pretexts of 
these informal meetings would not have borne a very close 
investigation, but Lona had not yet reached the stage of 
analyzing motives or distrusting apparent coincidences; and 
the shrewd old priest, whose mild blue eyes probably saw 
clearer and further than they were supposed to do, certainly 
did nothing to hinder the current of Fate that was slowly but 
surely drawing two young beings together; for there are no 
more inveterate and persistent match-makers than those, who 
having spent their lives in pure and honourable celibacy, are in 
a position to gauge the whole weakness of poor human nature, 
and know that for the majority single life is neither natural nor 
desirable. Moreover, Christian Schwerteneck had long since 
won Father Martin’s heart ; and profoundly unconvinced, as he 
continued to be, of the authenticity of Lona’s religious vocation, 
it appeared to him conclusively self-evident that since she 
would probably marry some day, no more desirable or appro- 
priate husband could be found. 

Father Martin was, however, always present at these 
“accidental” meetings, and the conversation, which naturally 
remained general, was thereby mostly restricted to indifferent 
topics of a local description, bearing upon the bodily and 
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spiritual welfare of the peasants residing upon the Stillberg 
estates. 

It so fell out, however, that on a certain December day, 
Lona and Christian Schwerteneck left together for the best part 
of an hour, had a somewhat longer and far more intimate con- 
versation than on any previous occasion—a conversation which 
served indirectly to furnish the clue to this man’s peculiar 
personality. 

Lona had walked down to the village on the 23rd of December, 
in order to lend her assistance in the decoration of the Christmas- 
tree for the village children. It had always, for years past, been 
the custom at Castle Stillberg to send a generous supply of gilt 
apples and nuts, gingerbread and sweetmeats ; along with toy 
drums, swords, and trumpets for the boys, dolls and coloured 
beads, toy churns, and other kitchen utensils for the girls. 
Formerly it had been Mabel who presided over these arrange- 
ments; and now, since her mother’s bereavement, Lona had 
succeeded to the office of superintending the adornment of the 
tree, and assigning each separate gift to the particular child to 
whom it appeared most specially appropriate. 

Entering the large, empty schoolroom to-day, Lona found 
the tall fir-tree, but recently transported hither from the forest, 
standing proud and ergct, but as yet unadorned, save for a few 
isolated snow-patches still clinging to the upper branches, 
where they shone like crystal stars, that were fast dwindling 
away in the warm atmosphere engendered by a roaring fire in 
the large iron stove in a corner of the room. 

Father Martin, seated before the schoolmaster’s desk, was 
diligently inscribing names and numbers upon the paper labels to 
be attached to the various presents, while Ignaz, the old school 
servant, a somewhat surly and ruby-nosed individual, was under 
his directions, ranging the toys and decorations according to 
their respective characters, upon one of the long, narrow ink- 
stained tables, that ran round three sides of the room. 

At the sound of the opening door the old priest looked up 
from his labours with an expression of profound relief: 

“Thank heavens that you have come to assist me in my 
troubles, Baroness Lona, for already I was beginning to despair 
of seeing the tree finished to-day if I had been entirely thrown 
on my own! resources. It would not do to put it off till 
to-morrow, as one never can tell what other work may crop up 
to intervene. The schoolmistress is down in bed with a bad 
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sore throat, and the schoolmaster has taken three days’ leave of 
absence in order to visit his parents, ten miles from here.” 

“Oh, leave the tree to me, Father Martin,’ returned Lona, 
gaily, rapidly divesting herself of her sealskin cap and jacket. 
“ There is nothing I should enjoy so much as to arrange it quite 
by myself. And I have plenty of time, for no one wants me at 
home, so I can stay here the whole afternoon. If you will just 
write out the children’s names and give them to me, I can do all 
the rest.” 

With a sigh of relief the old priest resumed his writing, 
while Lona, with characteristic alacrity and decision, plunged 
into the brilliant and bewildering intricacies of tinsel paper, gold 
and silver foil, and multi-coloured halfpenny ribbons. 

For nearly half-an-hour they had worked in almost unbroken 
silence at their separate tasks, but even before the last of the 
tickets had been inscribed, the sound of approaching sledge 
bells, which abruptly ceased just in front of the school-house, 
struck in upon their ears ; and ere Lona had time to run to the 
window in order to see who it could possibly be, Christian 
Schwerteneck, enveloped in a large fur-lined driving-coat profusely 
sprinkled with snow, had flung open the door and entered the 
room, not unlike a mighty blast of wind whose rousing presence 
instantaneously pervades the atmosphere with some indefinable 
pungent and invigorating quality. The ruddy beard and 
moustache were encrusted with tiny ice threads, while his 
shining eyes and face all aglow from the effects of the long 
drive in the bitter cold, unconsciously betrayed something of 
the triumphant satisfaction experienced by every strong man 
when engaged in a hand-to-hand tussle with the turbulent 
elements. 

Shaking the superfluous snow from his clothes and person 
with an energetic gesture, Herr von Schwerteneck contrived to 
send a quite amazing amount of moisture flying over the apart- 
ment, to alight not merely upon walls and floor, but likewise 
impartially to bespatter the tables whereon the fragile Christmas- 
tree decorations had just been carefully laid out. 

“For mercy’s sake, Herr von Schwerteneck! you are just 
ruining all that lovely tissue paper!” exclaimed Lona, springing 
forward and spreading her arms over her treasures with some- 
thing of the gesture of a mother-hen defending her progeny 
against a descending hawk. 

“ Ruining ?—I?” And Schwerteneck stared about him fora 
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moment in blank incomprehension, looking more than ever like 
a big, a very big, dog, that has by a wag of its massive tail 
knocked down and unwillingly destroyed something valuable, 
and which with large, earnest eyes is striving to express 
contrition for the deplorable but unalterable facts of its size, 
energy, and strength. “Ah! I see! Those paper things. I 
beg your pardon most humbly. I am a clumsy fellow, I know, 
but at least I can make amends for the havoc I have caused by 
enlisting in the Christmas-tree service, and placing my awkward 
hands at your disposal. Only tell me what to do, and I shall 
obey your orders implicitly.” 

“TI was just going to cut out rings of this coloured paper for 
making the chains to decorate the lower branches,” returned 
Lona, glancing up demurely at his massive figure with some- 
thing of doubtful inquiry, as though dispassionately weighing 
his qualifications for the delicate craft of a forger of paper 
chains. “ But now that the paper is drenched through, we shall 
have to dry it by the stove before it is fit for use. Meanwhile 
we can begin to place the candles; that always takes a long 
time ; and if you will kindly hold the packet while I stick them 
on, it will go ever so much faster.” 

“Willingly. Only I propose that our labour should be 
divided in inverted fashion. You will hold the candles and | 
shall fix them on. That will be much more expeditious.” 

“Why, what difference can that make ?”’ 

“Economy of strength, don’t you see? Being considerably 
taller, 1 can reach up to the top of the tree without assistance, 
whereas you would be obliged to mount upon a chair. The 
rational distribution of forces is one of the primary conditions of 
success in managing an estate, and a Christmas-tree is only an 
estate in miniature after all.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” conceded Lona. “Only 
please take care that each candle should be firmly, very firmly 
fastened round a twig. Last year two or three tumbled down, 
and one of the branches caught fire.” 

“ Never fear! Don’t you know that I have been a soldier, 
and consequently understand how to drill recruits? The candles 
shall be made to stand as firm and straight as a well-ordered 


military company.” 

“ Praise be to the Lord! the tickets are finished !” announced 
Father Martin, with a ponderous sigh of relief, as he descended 
from his elevated post at the schoolmaster’s desk with as much 
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alacrity as was compatible with a stiff and rheumatic pair 
of legs. 

Lona hastened to place a chair for the old priest at the table 
whereupon the toys were ranged. 

“ Now, Father Martin, you will just sit here and tie on the 
labels to each of the larger toys, and leave us to do all the rest. 
You must not even object to anything or say a single word, 
for Herr von Schwerteneck is a terrible tyrant, and insists 
upon everything being done exactly according to his own 
head.” 

“A tyrant? Why, I was under the impression that I was 
merely obeying your orders, Baroness Lona, when I offered my 
services.” 

“Oh, I know your intentions are excellent,” said Lona, with 
demure raillery in her eyes. “And no doubt you are really 
under the impression that you are obeying all the time, instead 
of commanding. But somehow you have a way of turning 
things upside down and getting whatever you want.” 

“Ah! there you are mistaken indeed! In small matters 
perhaps I generally succeed in getting my own way, but that is 
chiefly because other people so seldom seem to know their own 
minds. But as for great things, such things as spell the 
happiness of a lifetime, I have hitherto failed to get that which I 
most earnestly, most ardently desire. And perhaps I shall 
never get it,” he added, sotto voce. 

Herr von Schwerteneck looked so serious, almost solemn, as 
he said these words, that Lona lacked the courage to put the 
question that was hovering on her lips. What could it possibly 
be that he desired so very, very much? And why had he failed 
to get it? 

Then, ere she had time to frame a suitable phrase that 
should be neither flippant nor unduly significant, there came an 
interruption that averted the necessity of a reply. 

It was the sacristan who appearing on the scene, informed 
Father Martin that Andreas Backhofer, a peasant, whose cottage 
lay at the extreme confines of the parish, had sent to say that 
his wife was dying, with a request that the priest should come 
without delay to administer the last sacraments. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Lona. “You cannot possibly 
think of going out in this dreadful weather, Father Martin. 
Just see how the snow is driving against the window! And 
with your rheumatism it would be folly!” 
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But the priest had already risen, and was hastily buttoning 
his well-worn soutane over his narrow chest. 

“My duty,” he said, simply. “What sort of shepherd should 
I be if I suffered a little snow to keep me away from one of my 
flock that calls for me?” 

“But you know quite well that Backhofer's wife has sent for 
you two or three times already since November. Each time she 
declared herself to be dying, and on every occasion it proved to 
be a false alarm. Did you not tell me yourself that a fortnight 
ago when you went there you found the greedy old woman 
sitting up in bed eating a sausage? Doubtless it will be 
sauerkraut or bacon this time.” 

“Then all the better for her, if she has still got a terrestrial 
appetite as well as a spiritual one, but that does not render my 
obligation less clear and ‘urgent. Some day she will have, at any 
rate, to say farewell to these materialistic delights, and the 
parting will no doubt be exceedingly hard. All the more reason, 
therefore, that she should begin to prepare for this inevitable 
conclusion. Besides, it really may be serious this time, although 
she has cried ‘wolf’ so often to no purpose; and should I not 
be a criminal were I to fail to be at hand in order to facilitate 
her departure for the distant land where neither sausages nor 
sauerkraut grow?” — ° 

Despite the jesting manner in which the words were spoken, 
there was in the tone a note of absolute finality that plainly 
prohibited any further discussion of the subject. 

“T will tell you what, Father Martin,” now said Christian. 
“You will take my sledge, which is standing outside; my 
horses will convey you there far quicker than your own, and 
there are plenty of fur rugs and a fur footsack to keep you 
warm. Iam in no hurry to return home—no hurry at all.” 

After a little demur the offer was accepted, and the old 
priest hastened off to fulfil his mission ; but before going he 
opened the door once more, in order to convey some parting 
injunctions to Lona: 

“Don’t forget that the biggest doll is for Betti Krautkopf, 
and the wooden swords and guns for the boys of the third class. 


Only Hans Nagler is to get none, because he is in disgrace.” 














Flotsam and Jetsam. 


The Theology of Divine Promises. 


THE famous promise! believed by Blessed Margaret Mary to 
have been made to her respecting the Devotion of the Nine 
Fridays presents many points of interest for the theologian 
As a private revelation, indeed, it lies outside the quarry from 
which he draws the material for the foundations of his theories : 
still, in view of the sanction given by the public action of the 
Church to others of the same series of revelations derived 
through the same channel, it distinctly challenges his attention 
as a fact with which his theories ought not to be inconsistent 
When it is remembered, moreover, that the matter of the 
promise concerns so delicate a question as is that of final 
repentance and the reception of the last sacraments, and that 
the condition on which its fulfilment is made to depend is only 
a specific exercise of devotion, it must be acknowledged that if 
theory and fact are found to be in perfect accord, the pre- 
sumption in favour of the truth of the one and the authenticity 
of the other will be greatly enhanced. 

We are taught that final perseverance is a grace that cannot 
be merited de condigno, though it may be infallibly secured by 
fidelity to prayer and a serious endeavour to live a good life. 
God, of course, knows beforehand whether this grace will or will 
not be given in any particular case. And He can reveal th 
future event if He wishes to do so. But no theologian could 
ever bring himself to allow that such a revelation is ever made 
wholesale, or to any but specially privileged souls, who are sure 
to be moved thereby to increased efforts after perfection. One 
and all would certainly reject the Twelfth Promise as untheo- 


1 “T promise thee, in the excessive mercy of My Heart, that Its all-powerful love 
will grant to all those who communicate on nine consecutive first Fridays of the 
month the grace of final repentance ; they shall not die in My disfavour nor without 
receiving their sacraments; for My Divine Heart shall be their safe refuge in thi 
last moment.” (Cf. THE MONTH, June, 1903, p. 637.) 
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logical, if it were proved to include a divine Prediction that all 
who should fulfil the condition would be saved. 

But is a promise, is even a divine promise equivalent to a 
prediction? No one would affirm this of human promises. 
With regard to divine promises, the answer must be, according 
to St. Thomas, Not necessarily, not even commonly. He 
classifies divine promises with divine threats, and opposes 
both to divine predictions. In predictions it is the future event, 
as seen by God in its own actuality, that is made known; in 
promises, even when they take the outward form of predictions, 
the intention is to induce those to whom they are addressed to 
do what is asked for as the condition on which the benefit is 
made to depend ; thus the thing made known is the dependence 
of the event upon its antecedent. The necessity of the sequence 
will vary of course with the nature of the order of things to 
which both antecedent and consequent belong. When the 
Prophet announced to Ezechias,' “Thou shalt die and not 
the thing revealed was the physical necessity of death 


live,’ 
involved in the King’s sickness. There was the form of a 
prediction in this, but not the reality. Otherwise the prophecy 
would have been falsified by the event. Similarly, when it was 
foretold that in forty days Nineveh would be destroyed, the 
meaning was that by a decree of the will of God, the continuance 
of the city in its evil ways for forty days longer involved its 
destruction. Far different was the meaning of the prediction : 
“ A virgin shall conceive.” By this the event itself, however it 
be interpreted, was foretold, and it necessarily came to pass as 
foretold.2, So much can never be said of’a divine threat, the 
purpose of which is to remove the evil to which the threatened 
consequences attach. 

Now St. Thomas® expressly states that prophetical promises 
are of the same species as prophetical threats—guza eadem est 
vatio veritatis in utraque—their truth is to be explained in the 
same way. And in the context immediately following he 
distinctly contemplates the possibility that God should withhold 
the promised benefits, if provoked to it, as well as remit the 
threatened punishment if appeased by repentance. 

It must be allowed that this theory of the truth of divine 
promises, namely, that they are a revelation of a present fact in 
its relation to the future event rather than of this event itself, 


1 Tsaias xxxviii. I. ? It was announced as a *‘ sign.” 
3 2,2dae. qu. clxxiv. art. 1. ad 2n. 
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is quite independent of the purpose to which it is our present 
object to apply it. Yet it suggests an interpretation of the 
Twelfth Promise which may be held to remove some difficulties. 
On the one hand, the Promise is not equivalent to a prediction 
that all who make the Nine Fridays will actually repent at 
death, or receive their sacraments, or find a safe refuge in the 
Sacred Heart and die in the state of grace. On the other hand, 
it would be wrong to say that it has revealed nothing new to us 
and offers us no special favour in the order of grace. It tells of 
a law decreed by Himself which it is our Lord’s gracious will to 
act upon in the administration of these precious graces—a law 
which establishes, by virtue of His promise, a quasi-right to 
receive them, which is in no way inconsistent with their 
character as graces that cannot be merited. To ask for more, to 
claim that He meant to promise more, would be to judge Him 
capable of violating one of the fundamental principles of the 
right administration of grace. If merited graces can be rejected, 
so too may such as we may have a claim to by a gratuitous 
promise. There is nothing in our Lord’s words to compel us to 
interpret them as a guarantee that the promised graces shall be 
necessarily effective. And if through our own resistance they 
fail to be effective, that is no more an argument against the 
reality of the claim created by the Promise than any fall into 
mortal sin is against the merit of further graces acquired by the 
sinner before his fall. 
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Reviews. 
sanitipiee 
I.—FATHER DENIFLE’S LUTHER.! 

THE keen interest with which all questions concerning the 
personality of Martin Luther are debated in Germany has to be 
carefully borne in mind in passing judgment upon such a work 
as the present. To our English ideas it is not easy to under- 
stand how a volume of four hundred pages, embodying the 
esults of the most laborious research, should be devoted to 
testing the accuracy of Luther’s comments upon a single passage 
of St.Paul. True the passage here in question is that momentous 
text of Romans i. 17, about the justice of God (/usticia enim 
Dei in co revelatur ex fide in fidem) to which the reformer traced 
his “conversion” and upon which he based his whole theory 
of justification by faith. Luther declared that in his Catholic 
days he had been too frightened to read the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans, for that awful word “the justice of God is 

revealed in him” had made his blood run cold. 

By the “justice of God” [he writes], I had been taught by the use 
and tradition of all the (scholastic) commentators to understand that 
kind of justice which they call formal or active, that justice whereby 
God Himself is just and punishes sinners. 


Father Denifle, in the first part of his great work Luther und 
Luthertum, had fastened upon this statement of the reformers 
and had declared that it bore the stamp of flagrant untruthful- 
ness. Luther’s pretended great discovery that justic¢a here meant 
sanctifying grace, so far from being unknown in the middle ages, 
represents the unanimous teaching of the schoolmen. When there- 
fore the Wittenberg professor claimed to have examined the 
interpretations of the commentators who had lived before his time 
and to have been driven to create a new theology by their stupid 
and repellent rigorism, he was simply lying. This conclusion the 
late Father Denifle, as already stated, had enunciated two years 

1 Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelune. By the late Father Denifle, 
O.P. Vol. I. part 2. Mainz: F. Kirchheim. 1905. 
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ago in the first instalment of the work now under review. In 
this second part he supplies the fullest and most systematic 
justification of his assertion. He takes the scholastic commen- 
tators one after another and, quoting at full length their actual 
words, he shows that they attach precisely that interpretation 
to the passage which Luther declared was unknown before his 
own day. It is impossible to believe that he had read a single 
one of them. 

Father Denifle pays a warm and generous tribute to many 
friends who have helped him in his important task. It is pleasant 
to notice that among these are numbered many distinguished 
scholars of other Religious Orders, notably his old collaborator, 
Father Ehrle, S.J., the prefect of the Vatican Library, and 
amongst younger students, Father Doizé, S.J. The satisfaction, 
however, which the appearance of this continuation of his work 
will bring to the illustrious Dominican’s many admirers will be 
sadly clouded by the knowledge that he has been taken from us 
before his task was completed. He had been invited, together 
with his friend Father Ehrle, to come to England in order to 
receive an honorary degree from the University of Cambridge. 
Unfortunately, in the event Father Ehrle had to present himself 
alone, for Father Denifle was arrested on his way by a stroke 
of paralysis, and five days later, z.¢.,on June 1oth of the present 
year, he peacefully expired, fortified by all the sacraments of 
the Church, and consoled by a special blessing of our Holy 
Father Pius X., by whom he was much beloved. The publisher 
of the work, Herr Franz Kirchheim of Mainz, while announcing 
this sad loss in a few most appropriate and sympathetic words, 
is also happily in a position to assure his readers that the 
second great division of the work, the biographical portion, 
has been left in so forward a state of preparation that its 
publication will be proceeded with without delay. This is better 
news than we had hoped, and the continuation will be looked 
for with an impatience proportionate to the sensation which was 
everywhere produced upon the appearance two years ago of 


the imposing first volume. 
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2.—THE CEREMONIES OF THE MASS.! 


This is a curious book, but interesting in its way. Most 
people would imagine it to be impossible to arrange the 
ceremonies of the Mass conformably to the Rubrics of the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer, but it is well known that 
there are churches in England, and perhaps still more in the 
United States, where the attempt is made to combine the two 
things, and where the result is to an uninitiated spectator so like 
the Mass, or rather the external aspects of it, that the traces of 
the Book of Common Prayer remain hardly perceptible. On 
witnessing facts of this kind what one particularly desires to 
know is how it can be done—done,that is to say, by men who 
have been able to persuade themselves that they are doing 
nothing inconsistent with the solemn oaths which they have 
taken. The present volume will help to solve the enigma. 

The author in the general Introduction, does not blink the 
duty of conforming to the Book of Common Prayer. 


Throughout this work [he says] it has been assumed that in 
conducting the worship of the Church and in the ministration of the 
Sacraments, the priest is under obligation to use the order prescribed 
by the Book of Common Prayer. This obligation has been created by 
the written declaration solemnly made, ‘to conform to the worship of 
the Church,” and by the verbal promise “to give faithful diligence 
always so to minister the Sacraments, as the Lord hath commanded 
and as this Church hath received the same.” This promise being made 
upon the demand of the Bishop “in the name of God and His 
Church” has clearly the nature of a vow, and is so regarded and termed 
by the Church in her Canon Law. . . . And that it is the Church’s 
expectation that her clergy will fulfil their engagements thus solemnly 
assumed, there can be no manner of doubt in the mind of any 


conscientious man who understands what a vow means. 


But he lays down four principles, the scope of which is, or 
can be made, very far-reaching indeed. The first of these is 


> 


contained in the claim that 


the Mass as prescribed in the American Prayer Book contains every 
corresponding ritual feature of the ancient Roman Liturgy for the 
presentation of the oblations both before and after consecration, and 
is also as clear and express in its sacrificial language as was that rite. 


1 The Ceremonies of the Mass, arranged conformably to the Rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. William McGarvey, D.D., and the Rev. Charles 
Burnett, B.D. New York, London, and Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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Indeed, he claims for this American rite not only that it is 
clearer in its doctrinal affirmations than the Anglican and 
Scotch Episcopalian (for which two others, however, he claims 
a doctrinal sufficiency), but even that it is less ambiguous on the 
doctrine of the Real Presence than the modern Roman rite. The 
second principle laid down is that the Anglican celebrant is 
entitled to interpolate his own private and whispered devotions 
between the public prayers officially prescribed, and that he is to 
be recommended to use for this purpose not prayers of his own 
invention, or even those of private writers, but the entire 
apparatus of secret (and non-secret) prayers of the Roman Missal, 
so long as no public American prayer is displaced. The third 
principle is that when the American Prayer Book makes no 
provision for additional offices, the minister may adopt those of 
the Rituale Romanum, and other Roman sources. Instances 
given of the additional offices here in view are “requiem 
services, parochial holy days, and festivals of the Confraternities, 
and of Religious communities.” The fourth principle is that, 
inasmuch as the American and kindred Prayer Books are 
singularly deficient in Rubrics, further directions must be 
obtained by reference to the ancient ceremonial customs of the 
Church. 

Resting on these principles, the authors go on to give 
directions, quite in the style of Baldeschi, as to how to interpo- 
late the prayers of the Missal and how to embody the usual 
ceremonies of a Low or High Mass, and even of Mass in the 
presence of a Bishop, in or out of his diocese. Thus after 
having vested, quite like a Catholic priest, in the sacristy, the 
celebrant is directed to stop at the foot of the altar, and recite 
alternately with his server, the /udica, the Conjfiteor, together 
with the Aufer a nobis, and the Oremus, as he goes up to the 
predella. Then he is to go to the Epistle corner, where at last he 
begins the form of the American Prayer Book. Moreover, in 
reciting these introductory prayers, he is directed to observe all 
the positions, gestures, bows, &c., which are prescribed by the 
Missal, and in quite as authoritative a tone. But the following 
directions for a Bishop when assisting in cope and mitre will 
give a fuller idea of the style of the book: 

At the beginning of the Mass, the Celebrant stands (before the 
lowest step) at the left of the Bishop, a little behind him; the Deacon 
and Subdeacon (if Canons) stand behind the Bishop and the Celebrant, 
and between the Bishop’s Deacons. . . . The Bishop, making the sign 
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of the Cross, begins the Mass as usual (as if he were about to celebrate 
Mass), and the Celebrant alone makes all the responses, yet the Deacons 
recite the Confession. . . . The Bishop proceeds as far as, but not 
including, the words “Let us pray.” The Bishop then resumes his 
mitre, takes his staff, goes to his seat, 


and so on. It should be added that provision is also made 
for the case of the Bishop professing to assist “in cappa 
magna.” 


3.—UNPRINTED DOCUMENTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PAPACY.! 


Those who have perused Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s great work 
upon the History of the Papacy, and have been left breathless 
upon the threshold of the Pontificate of Leo X., just as the great 
drama of the Reformation begins to unfold itself, cannot but 
feel a certain impatience at the delay in the prosecution of the 
historian’s task. And yet it would be churlish to be unmindful 
of the carefully revised and greatly enriched new editions of 
the earlier volumes which the author has published during the 
last ten years; and here we have before us a most valuable 
Appendix of unpublished documents extending from 1376 to 
1464, and in consequence corresponding roughly to a little 
more than one-third of the bulk of the main history as hitherto 
published. We are almost afraid that appearing in this form 
these important records will receive somewhat less than justice. 
No one who examines the volume, and notes the time and care 
which must have been expended upon the editing of such papers, 
can fail to ask himself whether two other instalments of documents 
of equal magnitude will have to see the light before we can hope 
that the publication of the main history will be advanced 
another stage. It is a depressing question, and the Preface to 
the volume now before us does not, so far as we can see, afford 
much consolation. Still we must not neglect to pay our tribute 
both to the really valuable character of these sources of history, 
now for the first time printed zz extenso, nor to the admirable 
method and skill shown in the manner of their editing. The 
archives of Mantua and Milan, in particular, have been laid 
under contribution, and both have supplied some extremely 


1 Ungedruckte Akten zur Geschichte der Péipste. Uerausgegeben von Dr. L. 
Pastor. Vol. I, 1376—1464. Freiburg: Herder, 1904. 
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interesting documents, throwing light upon the Pontificate of 
those remarkable Popes, Callixtus III. and Pius II. In 
particular the energy with which these two strong rulers took 
up the cause of the projected crusade against the Turks, and 
faced unflinchingly the many obstacles thrown in their way, is 
rendered abundantly clear to all who have the patience to read 
the original materials here made accessible. We heartily wish 
Dr. Pastor the health and energy to carry on his work, and in 
particular we hope that he may live to give us, for the first time 
from the Papal side, a true history of the immediate causes of 
the Reformation. 


4.—VALIANT AND TRU E.! 


Father Joseph Spillmann has made a name for himself as a 
writer of healthy and instructive stories for Catholic readers, 
but Valiant and True is the last we shall have from his pen. 
He died a few months ago, before this new volume had 
passed out of the press. He was fond of historical subjects, 
and had quite recently selected one of which the scene was laid 
in Jerusalem in the time of our Lord. The scene of Valiant 
and True is laid mainly in Paris during the eventful years 1789 
—1792. The hero, Damian Muos, is a young Swiss, who, 
following the example of his god-father, a retired general, goes 
to Paris to join the ranks of the Swiss Guard attached to the 
person of Louis XVI. He brings with him two milk-white 
goats for the use of Marie Antoinette at the Petit Trianon, and 
in this way is brought into relation with the unfortunate Queen, 
to whom he is enabled to render some important services, and 
who in return becomes specially interested in his welfare. By 
means of this device the author is enabled to impart a personal 
interest to his descriptions of the more important episodes of 
the earlier stages of the Revolution, such as the gathering of the 
States-General in the Salle des Paumes, the taking of the 
Bastille, the assault on the Palace of Versailles, and later on 
the Tuileries. Especial pains is taken by the author to make 
his readers understand the respective standpoints of the various 
persons and classes by whose interaction the fearful drama was 
worked out, the timidity and ineffectualness of the King, the 


| Valiant and True. By Joseph Spillmann. London and Edinburgh : Sands 


and Co., 1905. 
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real kind-heartedness but impotence of Marie Antoinette, the 
intermixture of loyalty and self-seeking, of theoretical faith and 
practical Voltairianism among the aristocrats, of the shallow 
political dreamers and the blood-thirsty adventurers among 
the Revolutionist leaders, of the credulity of the masses in 
accepting the unfounded slanders against their present rulers, 
and equally unfounded predictions of a coming Elysium. Neces- 
sarily there is a love affair in which the hero is involved, and 
of which the course does not run smooth till the last. 

As the author’s aim was to instruct as well as amuse, and he 
had to deal with so contentious a subject-matter, it seems a pity 
that some indication of authorities should not have been given 
either in the Preface or in an Appendix. Still, his delineations 
are reasonably correct, and may be trusted. Take, for instance, 
Marie Antoinette. That she was giddy and foolish during the 
earlier days of her husband’s reign is true and not surprising 
when we consider how young and inexperienced she was at the 
time when she was transplanted to a court where her entourage 
was so bad and misleading. Still, the diaries of her friends, 
recently published, show that she was a pure-hearted woman, 
full of good aspirations and intentions, and vastly more 
thoughtful and considerate for the wants of others than was 
to be expected under the circumstances, 


5.—KANT AND ARISTOTLE ON METAPHYSIC.! 


None but professed students of philosophy would take up 
an essay on Kant and Aristotle, especially if informed that it 
was a These d’agrégation a l’Ecole Saint Thomas. Nor should 
any one else be advised to do so. Those, however, who have 
visited the higher reaches of modern metaphysical speculation 
may be interested to know that within the covers of this small 
pamphlet may be found an exceptionally complete criticism of 
the Kantian system as viewed from a standpoint probably quite 
new to them, yet, perhaps, the only one from which a full view 
can be obtained. Mr. Balfour has expressed his doubts whether 
any metaphysical philosopher before Kant can be said to have 


1 L’ Objet de la Métaphysique selon Kant et selon Aristote. Par C. Sentroul, 
Docteur en Philosophie. Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1905. Pp. 240. 
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made contributions “to the theory of science which at the 
present day need be taken into account.” And while he admits 
that “it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to sum up our 
debts to Aristotle,” yet he takes it for granted that “assuredly 
they do not include a tenable theory of the universe.” Never- 
theless here is a writer, fresh from a most minute study of both 
Kant and Aristotle, calmly speaking of Kant’s “contribution ” 
as cette mousse légére que le courant de la science produit et emporte 
@ la fois, and deliberately undertaking to prove that Aristotle’s 
statement of the critical problem was the only way of approach 
to a sane metaphysic. <Artstote, n’avait il pas adja asses bien 
posé le probleme critique, pour bien résoudre le probleme méta- 
physique ? 

In May last Mgr. Mercier, the eminent director of the 
Neo-Thomist School of Louvain, boldly asserted, in an interview 
accorded to the /ournal de Bruxelles, that the battle of 
philosophies at the present day will be decided in the main by 
the issue of the duel between the two great systems of Kant 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. There is much to be said in favour 
of that view. It is the theory of human experience which is 
in question between them, and apart from crude materialism, 
which is impossible, there can be no standing ground between 
the position of the Schoolmen, viz., that the necessity, constancy, 
and universality of science is founded on the nature of the 
things experienced, and any modern hypothesis which involves 
the Kantian principle that they have a purely subjective origin. 
Nor is it theory alone that is in question. Theories that lead to 
opposite conclusions as to the possibility of knowing God 
cannot help being of supreme practical importance. Is our 
Catholic Natural Theology to be left defenceless or impotent 
against the inroad of Idealistic Monism?—this, surely, is a 
practical question; and the battle between the two theories 
will virtually decide it. There is, therefore, good reason to 
welcome such an acute and careful study of the two systems 
as M.1l’Abbé Sentroul has given us. He shows a complete 
mastery of the intricacies of the Kantian terminology, and 
supports his interpretations of words and phrases by frequent 
quotations from the works both of Kant himself and of his 
chief modern commentators. The secret of his success in this 
regard is that, in trying to understand Kant he has, as only an 
Aristotelian, perhaps, could do, looked at things from Kant’s 
own point of view, and realized the effect of his subjective 
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principle on his definitions of terms which, like sctence, truth, 
reality, subjective, objective, and a host of others, were either in 
common use or adopted from the older philosophy. We 
strongly recommend the essay to our Catholic students of 
philosophy. 


6.—THE DOCTRINE OF GOD.! 


The Doctrine of God is a little manual of theological outlines 
which comes from an Episcopalian Seminary at Chicago, and is 
intended to serve as a basis for lectures in similar seminaries. 
Perhaps, if one were to criticize it from the standpoint of 
educated persons generally, it might be open to the objection 
that it is too condensed ‘and too stiff to be easily followed, but 
judged as a text-book to be supplemented by a professor’s 
explanations it is likely to be found handy. Indeed, though 
primarily intended for members of the author’s own communion, 
it might also be found useful in a priest’s library, seeing that— 
one or two passages apart—it follows the lines of Catholic 
theological argument. This is because Dr. Hall, whilst keeping 
his eye on a good assortment of modern works, which he names 
in a bibliographical Appendix, has been mainly influenced by 
St. Thomas, Suarez, and one or two of our modern writers, like 
Wilhelm and Scannell. 

The present volume is one of a series of three, and confines 
itself to the Church’s Dogmatic Office, Holy Scripture, and the 
doctrine of God, the last-named occupying more than two- 
thirds of the space. Of these the first two are far from ably 
treated ; indeed, it is hard to get out of them much that is of 
value. But the chapters on the doctrine of God are clearly and 
on the whole accurately put, though there is a tendency to use 
tentative phrases which the facts do not require. To take a typical 
instance, Dr. Hall’s exposition of the Cosmological Argument. 
It is objected that this argument does not prove that the cause 
of the universe is infinite, but the author sees that, if once we can 
establish the existence of a First Cause, the analysis of the idea 
of such a cause shows that it must be infinite. Quite 
unnecessarily, however, he hesitates to claim certainty for this 
result of analysis and writes : 

' The Doctrine of God. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., Milwaukee. 
London : William Walker. 
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When we analyze the idea of a cause which is itself uncaused, and 
has the grounds of its being in itself, we seem fo see that such a catise 
must be self-determinate and unlimited by anything external to itself. 


As an instance of how neatly and accurately the author 
can often put very subtle points we may quote the following : 

Space is a relation of created substances which came _ into 
existence with them. The relations between God and space are there 
fore voluntary to Him, springing from His act of Creation. Space is 
not infinite, as many think, for it is not a thing in itself. It is what it 
is only as a relation of finite substances. Moreover, the infinite is not 
quantitative. It transcends all such measures. There is but one 
Infinite—God. There is indeed no ‘beyond’ space, but that is because 
‘beyond’ is a spatial relation. 


7.—PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF GREEK RELIGION. ! 

Since its appearance, this book, which was recently sent to 
us for review, has fully maintained its popularity. This is due 
partly to the inherent interest of its matter; partly to the 
admirable illustrations with which Miss Harrison’s profound 
knowledge of Greek art and archzology enables her so richly to 
adorn her pages ; partly also to the vivacious style in which the 
book is written, and which, by revealing the living enthusiasm 
felt by the authoress in her work, easily arouses a responsive 
interest in her readers. 

In spite of its name, the book does not aim at offering a 
novice a synopsis of the matter, critically evaluated, with which 
he will have to deal. Miss Harrison, in a closely argued thesis, 
disentangles two strands of Greek ritual and worship ; the one 
sombre, chthonic, devoted to the “riddance” of vague but evil 
influences; the second cheerful and social, a devout “ tendance” 
of the Olympic dynasty of gods. Miss Harrison, who adopts 
Professor Ridgeway’s ethnology in its entirety, assigns this 
latter cult to the Achaean invaders of the peninsula ; the former 
to its pre-Achaean inhabitants. 

Yet, though® she attaches great importance to Professor 
Robertson Smith’s theory of sacrifice as originally a banquet, it 
is curious to find that any feast or communion of the sacrificer 
in the sacrifice is precisely what her earlier mode of worship 
excludes. Again, in the worship of Zeus Meilichios, she detects 
an original pre-Achaean cult of a malignant Meilichios, to 

1 Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By Jane Ellen Harrison, Hon. D. 


Litt. (Durham), &c., Fellow and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge University Press, 1903. = Pp. 486, seq. 
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whose name that of the Achaean Zeus was later and unwarrant- 
ably attached. But A/ez/ichios is no less Hellenic a word than 
Zeus. By what right, then, assign his cult to another race? 
Indeed, the name of the god’s festival—the Diasia—is by her 
separated from the worship of Zeus, largely because the 7 of 
Diasia is long, while that of 4uds is short. But the omission of 
the digamma from the original root 4if easily explains the 
lengthened vowel. It seems agreed that Miss Harrison's 
etymological speculations are the weakest part of her book. She 
is guided too much by emotion; and the “delightful analogies” 
which unorthodox derivations suggest to her. Certainly, her 
view, if correct, would force us to alter our entire interpretation 
of the feast of Anthesteria,? and of the origin of Dionysus, in 
whom she descries the god of beer.* Her view that the 
malignant character assigned to heroes is due to the spitefulness 
of the conquering religion, which made the “saints of the old” 
into the demons of the new, is somewhat discounted by the 
fact that quite probably heroes were originally regarded as 
malicious influences, while their position in popular esteem 
steadily improved. 

Still, the first part of the book contains admirable treatment 
of such subjects as the Pharmakos; the development of the 
myth of Aphrodite’s sea-birth from a Ritual Bath ; and of that 
of the Judgment of Paris ; and can be neglected by no student. 

The latter part deals most fully with the cult of Dionysus 
and the “Orphic Reformation”—the two great regenerative 
influences, as Miss Harrison thinks them, that affected the worn- 
out Olympic religion. Professor Gilbert Murray contributes 
a most valuable critical Appendix on eight Orphic tablets, 
reproduced in its text. 

Unfortunately, the polemical tone of the book, as un- 
scholarly as it is in bad taste, detracts largely from _ its 
persuasiveness. Miss Harrison feels that the Christian Religion 
comes in, with the patriarchal Olympians, a very bad second in 
the race. On p.261 we have a sentence quite reckless in its 
disregard of the meaning of a doctrine which, after all, the 
authoress may never have understood—since we find that one 
of the ablest of her reviewers uses the words “Immaculate 
Conception,” in a context which proves that he understands 
thereby the Virgin Birth. 

“Wise men,” says Miss Harrison with quaint inaccuracy, 
“are not slow to follow the star that leads to the east.” Certainly 


1 Pp. 48, 137. > Pp. 37—49. 3 Pp. 415, 425. 
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in days when so many minds seem to be turning towards 
Bethlehem, hopefully, it may be, for all their criticism,—it is 
become our part to learn to welcome them ; and, by adventuring 
ourselves in paths that should always have been ours, prove to 
those who almost alone now tread them that even the most 
modern of sciences, archzological, anthropological, and the rest, 
can only lead to Christ. 





8.—THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

It is very generally known now-a-days that there are some 
interesting problems for study arising out of the structure and 
mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, and one is often 
asked by thinking Catholics to recommend a book from which 
the nature of these problems can be learnt. M. Jacquier’s 
Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament is just the sort of 
book to recommend for this purpose, but it will also be found 
helpful by theological professors and students, as an introduction 
to Biblical studies of a higher kind. In his first two chapters 
M. Jacquier examines such external testimony to the origin 
of the Synoptics as we have from St. Luke’s introductory 
paragraph, from Papias, and a few other second century writers; 
and in his third chapter discusses the subject-matter of the oral 
teaching of the Apostles, and the language in which it was 
delivered. Then follow two long chapters in which the author 
goes step by step through the text of the three Gospels, noting 
and commenting on the various resemblances and differences 
between one and another, where they record the same deed or 
discourse of our Lord. These two chapters occupy nearly two- 
thirds of the whole volume, and are meant to collect the 
materials on the basis of which the true character of the inter- 
relations between the Gospels may be detected. The work 
itself of detection is undertaken in the fifth chapter, entitled 
Theories on the Formation of the Synoptic Gospels. After 
which follow three chapters, one devoted to each Gospel, in 
which its characteristics, authorship, date, &c., are investigated ; 
and a final chapter on the degree of integrity of our present text. 

1 It is interesting to note that St. Clement, Miss Harrison’s dé¢e-noir of patristic 
bigotry, can write of the Greek philosophy that it educated the Greek world— 
To ‘EAAnvixéy—unto Christ, even as the Law had the Jews. (Sévom. i. 28.) It is 
impossible but that the importance of this line of study should be realized, when 
we read, ¢.g., Mr. Mallock’s paper on ‘Christianity as a Natural Religion,” in 
The Nineteenth Century and After for September. 

° Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament, Par E. Jacquier. Paris: Victor 
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It is to the fifth chapter that readers already interested in 
the problems of Gospel structure will turn in the first place. 
Does the author, they will wish to learn, advocate the theory 
most in favour at the present moment, that Mark was the 
original Gospel, and was incorporated almost entirely by 
Matthew and Luke, with certain intentional changes required 
by the special purpose which each had in view; or that the 
three Evangelists drew from a common written source or 
sources which have now perished ; or that their only common 
source was an oral text composed by the Apostles before 
separating for their different missions, and stereotyped by 
frequent repetition? It is impossible tc discuss all these theories 
here. Suffice it to say that the author gives very fully and 
impartially the Aros and cons for each, but finds none of them 
sufficiently established. His own theory, which is practically 
a denial of the possibility of any theory, is summarized in the 
following passage. 

We cannot undertake to guide the choice of our readers amidst 
these multifarious hypotheses, for none of them appears to me to meet 
all the aspects of the question. It would seem that we must content 
ourselves with the following conclusions. 

Originally there was an oral catechism in Aramaic. This catechism 
was translated into Greek at an early date and by several persons. The 
Evangelists made use of written documents which reproduced more or 
less completely this same oral catechism, as well as detached recollec- 
tions of the apostolic preaching. These documents differed alike in 
regard to the language, the facts, and the order of the facts; they were 
not fused together into a complete Gospel; the sections were rather 
bound together in packets. The discourses or sayings of our Lord 
must have been preserved in the same state of dispersion, besides which 
the text in this case was much varied through having passed through 
the hands of several translators. It is impossible to fix the number or 
character of these documents. The Evangelists chose their materials, 
and worked over them so as to adapt them to their purpose; they 
corrected their language and their general literary complexion. It 
is probable that they also made use of narratives or details which were 
still current in oral form only. Although it seems more probable that 
the Evangelists used written documents, it is credible that, on the 
whole, they received their primary materials direct from oral tradition. 





9.—DOWNSIDE MASSES.! 
Catholic musicians are much indebted to the firm of Cary 


and Co. To begin with, these publishers have issued the most 


1 4 Collection of Masses by Masters of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Edited by R. R. Terry. London: Cary & Co., Oxford Circus Avenue, W. 
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useful and the best Benediction Manual that we possess. This 
work, or rather collection, edited by Dr. Tozer, should be 
included in the repertoire of every church choir. There is not a 
setting in it, not a Litany tune, to which exception can be made. 
Again, Messrs. Cary have issued a series of easy Masses by 
modern composers, written in accordance with recent ecclesias- 
tical decrees. As we have said before, such inspiration as these 
works possess is for the most part derivative. But this is not to 
disparage them. The Church music of the sixteenth century 
was, so to speak, “4e music of that century, and Palestrina 
was the foremost composer of his time. Till the rise of the 
oratorio, indeed, and the oratorio is, of course, not a liturgical 
form, the greatest musical genius was devoted to the service 
of the Church. This is no longer the case. The art has 
developed on secular lines; and the masterpieces of modern 
music have been written for the stage, the concert-room, and 
the home. The Church composer harks back to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries lest he should feel the secular 
influences of the later period and produce work that suggests 
the concert-room and the stage. In a sense he resembles the 
modern Gothic architect who invariably studies medizval 
models; but there is this difference between them, that the 
former is practising an art that is living, and the latter an art 
that is dead. Music is in the air, so to speak; we live in a 
musical age, but modern music is emotional, intricate, and 
highly coloured, and it demands careful, exclusive attention. 
The modern Church musician is not inspired by the Zeitgeist ; 
he dares not express the ideas in the air, or he cannot throw 
them into a form suitable for a place of worship. We return, 
therefore, to the study of the masters of the sixteenth century 
and their somewhat degenerate successors of the seventeenth ; 
and we have much pleasure in drawing attention to the Down- 
side Masses, edited by Mr. Terry, and published by Messrs. 
Cary and Co. The selection is made from the simpler works of 
the masters, and should present no difficulties to ordinary well- 
trained choirs. The Masses are well-edited and clearly printed, 
very convenient to handle, and very cheap. Most of them are 
practically unknown in this country, and thanks are due to 
editor and publisher for introducing them to our choirs. 
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IL—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


LITTLE or nothing that offends good taste, much that reaches 
a fair level of literary merit, is to be found in a small volume of 
occasional poetry from the pen of B. Paul Newman (Pro Patria 
and other Poems. By B. Paul Newman. S. C. Brown, Langham 
and Co. 1905. 84 pp. 3s. net.) The lines on Stevenson of the 
Letters are singuiarly appropriate. There is also some 
excellent “children’s poetry,” witness the quaint descriptions of 
the “gloomy country of NO-YOuU-DON’T” and the “ beautiful 
city of YES-You-MaAy.” As aspecimen of a somewhat higher 
flight we quote the opening stanzas of Sea Birds: 


Not like the petted weaklings of the cage, 

Or the shy singers of the wood, are we ; 
The rapture of the storm our heritage, 

Our birthright the wide marches of the sea. 


For when the wind with shrill and angry cries 
Comes hunting from his barren, icy North, 
And at his call the white-toothed breakers rise, 
From our grim fastnesses we hurry forth. 


Two volumes of spiritual conferences (La Vie Spirituelle. 
Par le Chanoine Toublan, V. G. de Chalons. Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. 5fr.) are sufficiently well recommended by the well-known 
piety, learning, and experience of the author. The Conferences, 
one hundred and thirty-seven in number, are admirably 
mapped out, so as to cover practically the whole ground of 
Christian asceticism. They are full of instruction, solid, 
interesting, and clear. 

The Passport, by Richard Bagot (London: Methuen and 
Co. 1905. Cloth. 400 pp. 6s.) is a novel that would read better 
if written in a less partisan spirit. The love-story of a young 
girl of princely rank is made to suggest that modern Roman 
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society is split up into two camps, which are charged, as 
the poles of a magnet with opposite electricities, the one with 
manly virtues, the other with unamiable vices. Of course the 
clerical camp is the centre of all the intrigues that interfere with 


the course of true love. (a va sans dire. 


[l—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
v fn) 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1905, II.) 
The Life of St. Maur. P. B. Adlhoch. The Triumph of Reform 
in St. Michael’s Abbey, Bamberg (1417—1467). /. Linne- 
born. The Relics of St. Boniface. D. Bruder. Dom P. 


Guéranger. 7. Biihler. Reviews, &c. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. (September, 
1905.) 

Biblical criticism in Origen. /. Martin. The Religion of Israel. 
Is a miracle necessarily a work of the supernatural order? 
F..Girerd. Catholic Mysticism and the Spirit of Dante. 
A. Leclére. The Theology of Tertullian. /. Leblanc. 


DER KATHOLIK. (1905, VI.) 
Monarchianism and the Roman Church in the Third Century. 
The cultus of St. Boniface at Mainz. St. Paul’s Apology 
at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. I—21). Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (September 14.) 
Father von Hammerstein, S.J. The Voices and Hopes of Japan. 
A. Huonder. Stigmatization and Hysteria. /. Bessmer. 
Countess Hahn-Hahn and her Work. HZ. Stockmann. 


Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (September 2 and 16.) 

The Miracle of St. Januarius. Pedro Paez, Apostle of Abyssinia. 
Our Four Gospels. Mass in the Middle Ages. The 
Strassburg Congress. Archeology—The Crucifixion of 
St. Peter. Reviews, &c. 
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ETUDES. (September 5 and 20.) 
Belgian Catholics. H. Préot. The Tortosa Observatory. /. Per/ozy. 
Catholic and Protestant nations contrasted. V. de /a Briere. 
How the Empire went down at Sedan. //7. CAcrot. The 
Head of St. Agnes in the Sancta Sanctorum. /. /udaru. 


Reviews, &c. 
REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (September 15 
A Great French Diplomatist—The Comte d’Avaux. 2&. de 
Chefdebien. Catholic Organization in England. 5S. Peztave. 


Ballanche as a Journalist. G. Sengeon. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (September. 


Philip III. and the 


Education in China. 


The Inspiration of the Bible. Z. Murzdlo. 
Immaculate Conception. Z. Frias. 
A. Tovar. The Spark of Life and Materialism. 


C. Martinez. Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (September 15 
“L’Isolée” de M, Rene Bazin. Addé Delfour. Four Centuries 
of the Concordat. C. de Lajudie. Our Lady in French 
Literature during the Middle Ages. A. Lep Dante 
his Work. P. Fontaine. One more word about 


: 
ot Prussia. 


and 
Feminism. /. Laurentie. Princess Wilhelmina 


Ml. Mf. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE GENERALE. (September. 
Art Galleries. A. Goffin. The Election of the Fi 
the Belgians. Z. de Béthune.  M. Bazin’s 
H. Davignon. The Heroine of Pe Tang 


The Democratic tendency of current fiction 


Reviews, &c. 


BESSARIONE. (1905, IIT.) 


The Immaculate Conception in the Orthodox Greek ( hurch. 


Mer. N. Marini. The first and last of Ancient Egyptian 
Moralists. £. Revillout. Aspirations of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in 1905. <A. Palmieri. Sahidic 
Fragments of the New Testament. 7. Chaive. Cardinal 


Aldobrandini in Poland (1588). J7. Voltolznz. 











